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“ THE Euphrates,” said Ali, follow- 
ing my look. 

I felt a certain elation. 
cross tonight ?” 

Ali nodded. “ If we cross tonight 
it means we can start earlier in the 
morning and have an easier day than 
we've had today.” 

I thought that would be a relief. 
It had been a toiling day in the sun 
and we were all tired. We had come 
a long way from Siverek since dawn. 
But all day the distant peaks of the 
Taurus had grown closer, and it was 
only an hour since Ali had been able 
to point towards them, sketched on 
the horizon in sharp lines by the clear 
evening air, and say with a wave of 


Will we 
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his hand, “‘ There’s the mountain of 
Nimrud.” His wave had done little 
to help me select one peak out of a 
dozen others, but it had filled me 
with excitement. The goal of so 
many dreams was in sight. 

I had first heard of the mountain 
and the massive statues on its peak 
when I was in Diyarbakir. A pilot 
flying over a particularly wild and 
inaccessible area of the Anti-Taurus 
mountains in the far east of Turkey 
had taken photographs, and they 
had clearly shown the enormous 
statues standing sentinel on top of 
their mountain. On making in- 
quiries I found that the area was 
inhabited by the Za-za Kurds, about 
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whom little was known except that 
they had a reputation for fighting 
qualities which they put to the 
test frequently, and that travel 
among them was consequently not 
safe. About the statues I could 
discover little except that they had 
been erected at the command of 
Antiochus the First of Commagene, 
a small buffer state between the 
Romans and the Parthians, in the 
middle of the first century B.c. They 
had been investigated by arche- 
ologists in the eighteen-eighties, and 
more recently by an American arche- 
ologist who had established their 
importance as one of the primary 
monuments of the ancient world, set 
up at the order of a monarch who 
traced his ancestors on one side to 
Alexander the Great and on the other 
to Darius and the rulers of ancient 
Persia. Apart from the archeologists, 
however, it appeared that no more 
than a handful of Europeans in the 
last century had visited the mountain 
of Nimrud. This is not surprising, 
considering the difficulties of access. 
On one side the Taurus rise in a wide 
arc forming a series of serrated peaks 
between seven and nine thousand 
feet high, and on the other side runs 
the Euphrates, which can only be 
crossed in this area by means of a 
primitive raft. Almost all the travel- 
lers I could trace had entered 
Commagene through the mountain 
passes from the west. They thus 
avoided the other difficulty, the 
possible hostility of the inhabitants, 
for the Za-zas, for the most part, 
occupy the country to the east of the 
mountain. I decided to go and see 
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the statues and to approach them 
from the east. 

I was lucky to know Hasan. When 
I had told him about the statues he 
said that he had heard talk of them 


in his town of Siverek, and that if I ’ 


wanted he would make inquiries 
there. I had a look at a map, and 
Siverek, which is about thirty miles 
from the Euphrates, appeared to be 
a convenient starting-point. So when 
I heard from Hasan again in early 
June that he had found me a man 
who knew the district well and was 
willing to guide me, I put a few things 
in the smallest bag I had and set off 
in a jeep for Siverek. 

I was introduced to Ali, who was 
to guide me, a man of about sixty 
and blind in one eye, and to his 
companion Imam, a shifty untrust- 


+ 


worthy individual. We arranged a | 


price after much bargaining. I paid 


rervenwe 


a sum down and the rest was to be | 
paid on the successful conclusion of . 


the journey, which was to get me to 
New Kahta in five days and no more. 
However, all my money was eventu- 
ally handed over on the grounds that 
it would be safer with Ali. In fact, 
it turned out that the money due 
to him was used up buying tobacco 
with a view to a profitable sale in 
Syria. I was to travel with smugglers, 
and with this knowledge and the 
curse of the local madman in my ears, 
it was not in a particularly cheerful 
state of mind that I had said good-bye 
to Hasan that morning. However, 
any forebodings had been dispelled 
by the pleasure of the day’s riding. 
Now we had reached the Euphrates 
itself. 
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We rode along the top of a 
ridge, but the river was still hidden. 
Then we dipped in among trees 
and dismounted to eat mulberries. 
Below us was the small village of 
Bermani, built in the hollow of a 
promontory that jutted out above the 
river. Ali spread the little prayer- 
rug he had brought and chanted to 
the accompaniment of a flock of 
sheep and goats that had got out of 
control and surrounded him, calling 
to one another. He and his rug 
formed a little island of purpose in 
the buffeting chaos around. Eventu- 
ally he arose with a mutter, kicked a 
friendly sheep, flung a stone to bring 
down berries, shouted to an old man 
two fields away whom he seemed to 
know, and then told us to hurry. The 
path narrowed. Shut in by trees we 
could only judge of our approach to 
the river by the rising note reminis- 
cent of a high wind blowing through 
miles of dry wheat. 

Without warning we found our- 
selves on a flat ledge above the water. 
On the other side was a large wooden 
object, upside down and surrounded 
by a group of men wielding instru- 
ments. 

“ It looks as if something is wrong 
with the raft,” muttered Ali, stating 
the obvious. I had an unpleasant 
feeling that the fates were having a 
chortle at my expense. On several 
occasions the boat which I have been 
relying on to be there has been 
unsound, Usually it is no great 
calamity. But this time I had been 
unable <o allow any margin of error 
for unforeseen accidents. 

Ali knelt on a rock and cupped his 
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hands. The sound of the river 
reduced everything else to silence, 
but Ali with hands cupped was a 
sufficient force to penetrate it. 

“Hasan!” he roared. “ Hasan ! ” 

There was a faint reply. 

“ When will you be ready ? ” 

Again I heard a faint call absorbed 
in a moment by the omnipotent 
water. 

“He says noon tomorrow,” said 
Ali, rising. “ It.is Kismet.” 

“ Isn’t there another way of cross- 
ing?” I asked, impatient with our 
fate. 

“‘There’s another raft two and a 
half hours from here,” he replied in 
a neutral tone, which indicated that 
he was giving information only and 
not really considering it a possibility. 
We followed him, leading the horses 
back up the path we had come. 

“But we can’t wait till noon; 
we'll lose too much time,” I argued. 

He shrugged his shoulders. “If 
we go to the other raft we will only 
tire ourselves and save very little 
time. We must wait.” 

I was loathe to agree. But he was 
right. We were tired, and the horses 
were tired. 

In a few minutes we were back 
in Bermani. An old man and his 
family were shaking white berries 
from a tree and collecting them 
as they dropped. We sat down 
on the grass close to them and 
exchanged greetings. I produced 
a packet of cigarettes and offered 
them. The old man came over 
with his son to smoke with us, 
chatting with Ali in Za-za while I 
reclined, watching the colours fade 
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and the horses cropping farther and 
farther away up the hill. It didn’t 
seem to matter if they disappeared. 

Ali went off with the old man to 
see about accommodation for the 
night, leaving Imam and me in silence 
above the darkened river. He stirred 
a group of odd objects beside a stone 
with his stick. They looked like 
onions. 

“‘ That’s what they put the opium 
in when they are smuggling,” he said, 
and picking up one of them he shook 
it. It was empty. He gave it a 
speculative look and threw it away. 
It grew almost dark. The old man 
returned and beckoned us towards 
his house at the edge of the village. 
Oil-lamps were flickering on brightly 
clad women and reflected from copper 
cooking-pots, enlarging the night as 
we approached. We entered by a 
wooden gate and found ourselves in 
an open yard on the far side of 
which the roof projected, providing 
shelter. In the wall were two doors 
leading off into inner rooms. A rug 
and cushions had been spread on the 
ground under the projection of the 
roof; we slipped off our shoes and 
reclined gratefully under the watchful 
eyes of four stout, round-eyed chil- 
dren, who one moment rushed behind 
their mother as she bent over the fire 
and the cooking-pots, and the next 
peered at us like imps. I tried some 
Turkish, but they didn’t understand 
any, so we relapsed into silence, 
watching expectantly the prepara- 
tions for the meal. 

The men gathered in a circle and 
large platters heaped with food were 
placed in the middle. It was so dark 


I couldn’t distinguish the food and 
had to stick my massive wooden 
spoon into a pile in front of me and 
put the contents in my mouth with- 
out any certainty of what they were. 
The first pile was pilav or boiled rice, 
the staple food in Turkey, covered 
with bits of roasted lamb. That soon 
diminished with five spoons working 
on it. My soup-spoon worked more 
slowly. Sour milk soup, which is 
cold with an unknown variety of 
weed floating on it, is scarcely the 
most attractive of dishes. But I was 
being watched. Politeness demanded 
my taking a reasonable amount. I 
wondered if they could see my face in 
the dark and rather hoped that they 
couldn’t. The worst was the small 
dish that Ali had himself prepared 
with a great flourish and proudly 
thrust between my legs as a sign that 
it was for my private consumption. 
It seemed to be hot liquid butter, 
thickened with sugar and with a scrap 
or two of egg in it. I furtively 
avoided it. Eventually the plates 
were removed, sweets and cigarettes 
distributed and our sugar produced 
for the tea. 

We climbed onto the earthen roof, 
leaving the young wife below with the 
children. Quilts and coverings were 
spread out and we lay down, tired, 
sipping our tea and talking quietly. 
I was almost asleep when a loud voice 


hailed us from the balcony of a house , 


above us on the hill. 
“Who is your guest ? ” 
* An Englishman.” 
** Does he speak Turkish ? ” 
«e Yes.” 
“ Ask him over. 


There are two 
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gendarmes here and we are speaking 
Turkish.” 

I felt uncomfortable at the mention 
of gendarmes. I was uncertain 
whether I needed a special permit 
and didn’t want to answer any 
questions. In any case I could feel 
the uneasiness in the air. My hosts 
and Ali and Imam had no desire to 
have anything to with gendarmes 
either. They had been on opposite 
sides too many times. 

“ Tell him I’m very tired,” I said. 
“ T hope he will accept my apologies.” 

He did, but only after the invita- 
tion had been pressed. I could hear 
the mutter of voices on the balcony 
as sleep put its umbrella over me, 
shutting off the stars whose imperson- 
ality had become tinged with hostility 
after the sound of the word ‘ gen- 
darmes.’ I had an uneasy premonition 
that the next day I would come into 
closer contact with them. 


I woke in the pearly light before 
dawn. Ali was bowing to a patch 
of crimson that cut the silhouette of 
the mountains in unrelieved black. 
Women were moving on the roofs, 
resolving what little light there was 
into colour ; children were returning 
from the springs with jugs of water, 
with the solemnity of figures in a 
frieze ; animals were moving out to 
pasture and men still lay sleeping, 
scattered in unexpected corners. I 
threw some water over my face and 
wiped it. The time had come to deal 
with the new day. 

We breakfasted on loaves of flat 
bread and yoghurt, had the luxury 
of some tea, saddled the horses and 


then moved off towards the river. 
But we didn’t go far. In the shelter 
of some trees the horses were 
tethered, the sheep-skins flung on the 
ground and everyone settled down 
for another rest. I walked the few 
yards to the river, but the raft was 
still upside down and surrounded by 
the same group, hammering, shout- 
ing, sawing. The wait was obviously 
going to be a long one. The hours 
passed slowly. The sun rose high. 
Too high for Ali and Imam, and they 
led the horses down to the shade of a 
large leafy tree directly opposite the 
raft. No one approached. The 
hammering had stopped and loud 
repeated shouts were bringing people 
running from the village opposite. 
Poles were fixed under the raft for 
leverage, and to the accompaniment 
of extended chants it was lifted onto 
its side. Gradually with great shouts 
it was lowered onto a few rollers ; 
with a heave it was in the water. We 


could go on. 
The three men on board set off 
from the other side wielding 


everything they could for all they 
were worth. In five minutes they 
had managed to move the raft 
five yards upstream in the boiling 
current ; in another two minutes of 
contorted limbs they were about a 
hundred yards below us rapidly dis- 
appearing in the direction of Syria. 
However, they found some side 
current and eventually reached our 
bank about two hundred yards down- 
stream. Two of the men leapt ashore 
with a rope and hauled the raft up 
towards us. There were grins and 
greetings when they arrived, and we 





were told to go and sit on the stern 
platform while the horses were being 
led in. I watched the boards curving 
under their weight and wondered just 
how secure the repairs were. I had 
no inclination to swim the Euphrates. 
We were hauled farther upstream, 
poled a little more and then were 
suddenly in the main current, whisked 
willy-nilly down again. Grunts, 
groans, shouts and we were in the 
quiet water on the other side. We 
disembarked with a certain relief, 
paid our five shillings and set off into 
the foothills. As I looked back I saw 
the bare pebbly bank, the boat, and 
four men playing dice, seated in a 
landscape as bare and desolate as an 
Ingmar Bergman film. 

We climbed a narrow track, higher 
up onto the long rocky folds that lie 
at the foot of the mountains. We 
were by ourselves now, riding in 
silence, away from the sound even of 
water. In the afternoon we stopped 
by a spring and sat among ants to eat 
our cucumbers and goats’ cheese for 
five minutes too long. As we re- 
mounted I felt myself itching, and 
like the young lady in the story began 
to scratch. 

Slowly we left the river behind us. 
All that remained visible were the 
straight cliffs of the gorges winding 
back out of sight among peaks ; great 
cliffs hundreds of feet high between 
which the river had wedged itself. 
The air was cooling as we dipped into 
a fold running parallel to the river 
and passed through our first village in 
the territory of ancient Commagene. 
Strabo, in his Geography, refers to 
the villages of Commagene as rich 
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and fertile, and today they still have 
the appearance of plenty, flanked by 
fields green with wheat and barley, 
by vineyards, by orchards and vege- 
table gardens. The people and the 
children we saw were strong and 
vigorous, squarer in feature, fairer 
and without the slightly slanting eyes 
of the Kurmanji. 

We ascended again, by a steep 
rocky path. The horses were slipping 
and we led them, moving slowly. On 
a slight eminence we paused while a 
villager working a small rocky patch 
of ground brought us water from his 
pitcher. 

“ There’s Nimrud Dag,” said Ali, 
pointing. 

To our left, almost in the opposite 
direction from which we were travel- 
ling, was a row of peaks. I traced 
Ali’s pointing finger to the highest 
peak on the far end of the range. Its 
symmetry was reminiscent of a 
dunce’s cap. It looked a long way 
across the intervening slopes, the 
furrowed clefts we had to cross to 
get to it. As we rode on it dis- 
appeared again, the going became 
more difficult, and we picked our 
way among massive red rocks lying 
at the foot of a sheer rock wall. 
Below us, dressed in the subdued 
pinks of evening, stretched the 
Euphrates valley, a huge petrified 
serpent. 

“ Will we get to the village before 
night ?” I asked, disturbed by the 
silent emptiness round us and the 
darkening sky. 

Ali was non-commital. He was 
walking in front with short quick 
steps, his shoulders characteristically 
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hunched forward. ‘ We should do, 
we should do,” was all he would say. 
To me the country seemed to become 
more and more rocky, more and more 
deserted. In the towering crags 
above us I was imagining castles I 
couldn’t see. On a sudden we 
rounded a corner and were among 
trees in which were glints of white 
and red stone, and people walking. 
We came on some children driving 


, the cattle in for the night. One 


pleasant little boy in a white tunic 
walked beside us and insisted on lead- 
ing my horse. I made no difficulties 
about letting him have it. 

As we approached the houses one 
in particular struck me as unusual. 
It was built of stone, cemented and 
whitewashed, and it looked un- 
commonly large and spotlessly clean 
after the very small structures of 
stone and earth with cracks for 
windows that we had seen so far. 
The village was a big one with 
perhaps two hundred houses. We 
walked past them all, led by the little 
boy, and at the far side turned down 
and into the gate of the white house. 
I felt somewhat surprised, but in a 
moment I was being led into the 
men’s half of the house, was taking 
off my shoes and squatting on one of 
the silk cushions that were spread 
round the walls. I lay back, looking 
at the size and cleanliness of the 
room, still finding it difficult to 
believe. 

I was not left alone for long. A 
very tall, good-looking man in his 
fifties entered. He was dressed in 
the distinctive style of the Za-za men, 
in a long white tunic of thigh length, 


sashed, with white trousers. I had 
never seen a Kurd of such fine 
appearance. He sat on the cushion 
opposite me and began to welcome 
me in slow unaccustomed Turkish. 
After the formalities, our host’s 
two sons, both cast in the same mould 
as their father, brought in the food. 
The tray was taken down from the 
wall, and according to custom, rolls 
of round thin bread were divided 
between the four places, one extra 
being given to me as guest of honour. 
An enormous platter of rice, with 
about half a lamb mixed into it, was 
laid in the centre with four spoons 
round it. Large tin bowls of ayran 
were distributed. We gathered round 
and leant forward, eating in silence. 
The eldest son came in again with a 
sugared omelette in a dish for me. 
I was hesitant to put my spoon in it 
after the previous night’s experience. 
Mahmud, our host, seeing that I 
wasn’t eating it, gestured as if to say, 
‘ Eat your egg.’ It was delicious. 
After the remains had been cleared 
by the sons, the elder one returned 
again with the tea. I noticed that 
Ali did not even attempt to offer our 
sugar; the opulence around us did 
not permit it. We were the people 
to be provided for. Ali’s and Imam’s 
tobacco-pouches were removed and 
refilled. They rolled and smoked 
cigarettes with a careless abandon. 
“When was this house built?” 
I asked tentatively, still wondering at 
such a house existing in such a place. 
“* We built it perhaps fifteen years 
ago,” Mahmud explained. “It is 
built on top of an old church.” 
* An old church ?” I echoed. 
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“Yes, it was Armenian. They 
had another one farther back in the 
mountains,” and he waved his hand 
idly behind him as an indication. 

“ Of course there are no Armen- 
ians left here now,” I said, stating 
what I thought was a matter of fact, 
having heard that round Urfa and the 
Euphrates the Armenian massacres, 
among the worst cases of genocide in 
history, had been particularly severe 
and thorough. 

“Yes, there are,” he replied; 
“there are twenty families in this 
village.” 

“ With a priest ?” I asked, aston- 
ished. 

“No. They have no priest and 
no church, but here it is as much a 
matter of nationality as of religion. 
They remain quite separate.” 

I had noticed the silence of the 
others, the breath of disapproval with 
which a discussion of the gawars was 
met. Ali and Imam looked as if 
they had fallen into a trance. I 
thought of asking to meet one of the 
Armenians, but I was a guest in the 
house of a Muslim ; I did not know 
what his relations with them might 
be, so I refrained. The subject 
dropped. 

We slept heavily that night, and it 
was only after a dive in the river and 
a large breakfast that I began to wake 
up. Mahmud and I were left alone 
while Ali and Imam went to saddle 
the horses. 

He leant close to me. 
Armenian.” 

I looked at him without saying 
anything. 

* All the men were killed. Only 


“T was an 
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the women and children were left 
and they went away. I came back. 
Now there is no trouble here. It is 
my home.” 

We stood outside watching the 
horses being saddled, looking out 
over the green valleys below the 
rocks, a landscape of trees and run- 
ning water. Regretfully we said 
good-bye to the small group that had 
come out to send us on our way. 
Our way curved farther up into the 
rocks. Slowly Ulbish fell out of 
sight in its sheltered corner. For a 
long time we walked in silence. 

** Mahmud was an Armenian,” I 
said suddenly to Ali. 

“Yes,” he replied, nodding be- 
tween puffs for breath, “but he 
returned.” 

Ahead of us the cliff-face parted 
and in the gap I could see a narrow 
sward of green. The going became 
easier. We rode up into the pass. 


I was looking carefully for inscrip- | 


tions or carvings on the rock, but 
none were visible. We came over the 
crest, and before us, fresh in the early 
morning light, lay the wide green 
valley that spreads out for twenty 
miles in the great depression to the 
east of Nimrud Dag. The mountain 
itself could be seen clearly, towering 
in crags of grey stone above the 
fertile country beneath. 

“This is my country,” said Ali. 
“I come from the next village— 


Ger-ger. There is a very old castle | 


there and a statue in the rock. 
Beside it is writing.” 

I had not read about this and was 
interested, but before I could ask 
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was surprised to hear them talking 
to Ali in Turkish. As we came into 
Ger-ger Ali was greeted with shouts 
from the roof-tops and we rode 
through the village with barks and 
yells dinning in our ears. We drew 
rein at the far end of the village, near 
a huge block of cliff which stood 
isolated from the main wall of rock 
and formed what appeared to be a 
natural fortress. I decided that this 
must be the castle. 

“‘ Should we go straight there, or 
rest here for a while ?” asked Ali. 

I answered fatefully: ‘ Let’s rest 
for a few minutes ; then we can go 
there on foot.” 

A large crowd gathered while we 
answered the formal questions. Quite 
suddenly an older man among them, 
who seemed to have authority, asked 
a question I had hoped would not be 
asked : 

“ Have you special permission to 
come here ? ” 

The crowd became silent; even 
Ali was silent as they waited for me 
to defend myself. Turks have an 
instinctive suspicion and distrust of 
strangers. 

“No, I haven’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I don’t need special 
permission. I work for the Turkish 
Government in one of the eastern 
vilayets. My permit to live there 


\ allows me to travel anywhere without 


any other authority.” 

This was not strictly true, but I 
put it strongly. 

“Well, without permission you 
cannot go,” said the old man with 


' finality. He did not stop to argue, 
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and we watched him disappearing up 
the village street. Breakfast of bread 
and omelettes with ayran to drink 
was placed in front of us. We ate in 
silence. No one felt like being the 
first to speak ; for all felt the conflict 
between the strict rules of hospitality 
and the authority of the village chief. 

“* Have you an identity paper?” a 
young shy-looking fellow eventually 
asked. I replied that I had, but 
continued to eat, waiting to see 
whether or not he would ask to see 
it. Being a Turk he did. I produced 
it and it was passed round. I 
finished my meal before beginning 
to talk. I talked at length. I stressed 
my desire to see their ‘ country’ of 
Ger-ger, exaggerated our difficulties 
on the journey, and finished by 
appealing to the famous laws of 
Turkish hospitality. 

Immediately there was a response. 
My host and the shy one took my 
residence permit to the chief to make 
a special plea for me. We waited in 
a somewhat anxious silence, then 
they returned wreathed in smiles. 

“He has given permission,” cried 
my host, obviously relieved that the 
matter had been so satisfactorily 
settled in favour of his guest. He 
took me by the arm and, leaving Ali 
and Imam drinking tea, we walked 
quickly up the path leading towards 
the castle. But we didn’t get very 
far. There were shouts, and we saw 
the chief running after us. He called 
my host. There were a few heated 
words and then we were called back. 

“T am under orders not to let 
anyone see the castle without special 
permission. If you want permission 
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you can go and ask the governor. His 
town is two hours’ ride from here.” 
He was adamant. I had no intention 
of going to see the governor and told 
the chief so. We parted without 
another word, and the last I saw of 
the old man was as he took a flying 
leap onto a roof. 

As soon as we got back to the gate 
again the others understood what had 
happened. I had had too much 
experience of the Turkish bureaucrat 
to lose my temper, but I was angry. 
“Shall we go now?” asked Ali. 
I nodded. Our host took my horse 
and began to lead it down the road 
by which we had come. I shook 
hands with the men who had silently 
gathered round, thanked them for 
their food and hospitality, and fol- 
lowed him. We passed a small 


Late that afternoon there was a 
sudden storm, and an hour passed 
before we were able to continue. In 
the thin evening light Nimrud Dag 
now appeared very close, rising 
steeply above us. We were travelling 
on bare rocky paths; the groves of 
trees, the gardens and the many 
villages of the day lay far below us. 
I was beginning to wonder where we 
would find shelter in this lifeless 
place when an old man appeared like 
a vision and indicated a side path to 
Ali. Following his pointed finger we 
rounded a flank in the slope to find a 
few small stone houses standing in 
patches of cultivation in front of us. 
As usual we made for one house 
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group of officials in the middle of the 
village, smiling among themselves. 
I heard one of them say in a loud 
voice, “It is better this way.” I 
wondered who it was better for. 

We parted with our kind host, who 
was obviously upset at what had 
happened. I mounted and rode 
into the whispering morning, turning 
occasionally to look at the vast block 
of the castle growing smaller as we 
descended. The sun grew hotter. I 
stopped turning round and began to 
look ahead. At last Nimrud was 
growing visibly nearer. Now, how- 


ever, there was the doubt in my mind | 


that the same sort of thing might 


happen there. I determined that no | 


matter what occurred, having come 
so far I would see the statues on the 


peak. 


standing a little apart from the others. 
The horses were led over the roof to 
the far side where the entrance was. 
As we stood for a moment while Ali 
went forward, the clouds parted and 


the sun threw long rays across the | 


valley to Ger-ger, a black sentinel on 
the perimeter of Commagene. Now 
we were nearly at the centre. 

A young woman in the open 
entrance was disconcerted by our 
appearance. Three little children 


ran out and clung to her, and it wasa | 


second or so before she pulled her 
headcloth across her face. Imam led 
the horses off while we entered the 
salaamlik through the open outer 
chamber. I had not realised how 
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cold I was until I saw a massive log 
smouldering in the hearth. And it 
wasn’t until I was seated beside it 
warming myself that my eyes became 
sufficiently accustomed to the gloom 
to see that there was another occupant 
in the room. Opposite me on an old 
piece of cloth was Methuselah him- 
self, bearded, hunched, gazing blear- 
ily and half comprehendingly at Ali 
who had begun to shout at him. My 
first reaction was pity for his wife, as 
I understood the young beauty to be. 
I wondered what price he had paid 
for her. 

Ali and he continued to shout 
happily at one another in Kurdish, 
while Imam and I relapsed against 
the opposite wall, the effects of the 
long day in the open making us only 
too happy to remain quiet. 
Methuselah, with surprising agility, 
got to his feet and flung some twigs 
on the fire. It blazed up. I dozed. 
I was conscious only of a young man 
with a rifle in one hand and a hare in 
the other coming in, slinging the 
rifle on the wall and disappearing 
outside again. I remember feeling 
pleased at the realisation that this 
was the beauty’s husband. 

Later I woke to find Imam shaking 
me. It was almost time to eat. In 
the dim smoky haze of the room Ali 
and his ancient friend were bowing 
to the East, performing the rituals of 
prayer with an unusually elaborate 
ceremony. We waited quietly until 
they finished and then gathered 
round the tray. As we ate, two men 
entered followed by two youths. 
They sat silently until we had indi- 
cated satisfaction by sitting back 


against the wall; then they took our 
places. 

Ali was worried about taking the 
horses farther up the mountain. 

** Can we take the horses right to 
the top?” he asked. 

Methuselah’s eldest son replied, 
“Of course. There’s a good path as 
far as the peak. It’s easy to get the 
horses over the peak and there is a 
path on the other side to Old Kahta.” 

“* Have you ever taken animals over 
it yourself?” persisted Ali, evidently 
finding it hard to be convinced. 

“Tt’s our usual route,” the two 
elder men replied, speaking together. 

We were too tired to ask any more 
questions. There was a spasmodic 
attempt at conversation, then the 
prayer-mats were laid down again. 
Six of the room’s eight occupants 
stood in the small room, hands folded 
in front of them, waiting for Meth- 
uselah to begin. In the thick smoky 
atmosphere their forms distended, 
expanded, until to my tired eyes 
there was scarcely room for me among 
so many bending, incantatory figures. 
I went to sleep with images forming 
and reforming in my mind. 

I woke to find the images flesh. In 
almost total darkness, with only the 
relief of grey cracks here and there 
to indicate approaching day, five of 
the formless forms in the room were 
performing the rhythmic devotions 
of morning prayer. I watched them, 
listening to Methuselah muttering 
louder than the others, letting the 
scattered sounds, the rising and fall- 
ing motions enter my half-shaped 
thoughts, dissolving them in the 
consciousness of light. 
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Slipping on my clothes I went out- 
side. The storm was over. Round 
us in a great saucer spread the moun- 
tains, and above us, touched with 
delicate pink in sharp contrast to the 
blackness surrounding it, rose Nim- 
rud Dag, the imperial mountain. At 
this distance its solitary symmetry 
was unbroken. 

Breakfast was soon over. One of 
the boys came to guide us on the 
first part of our way, and set off 
slightly ahead, leaving us to follow. 
Our farewells were brief; dominant 
in my mind was the proximity 
of the statues. Our steps were 
turned upwards towards the peak. 
We left the village below us and 
followed a small stream, climbing, 
climbing until even Imam, who 
always took what comfort he could 
find, had to dismount, the poor horse 
was slithering so much under him. 
Crossing a hollow of lush grass where 
a herd of sheep and goats were grazing 
we came out on top of a small mound 
from which we had a clearer view of 
the top. Two rocky platforms pro- 
jecting from the foot of the cone were 
silhouetted against the pale morning 
sky. 

The path as we rose higher became 
a scarcely discernible track among the 
rocks. Looking across towards the 
Ger-ger ridge we could now see 
beyond it the Euphrates gorges and 
the plain around Siverek. On the 
other side stretched flat wheat-fields, 
shimmering yellow. The higher we 
went, the slower were the horses, 
stumbling and slipping on sharp 
edges of rock. 

“* Tt doesn’t seem such a good path 
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for the animals,” I remarked to Ali. 
He only grunted and tugged harder 
on the lead rope. 

We rested in a long grassy declivity. 
“You go on, Hodja,’ said Ali. 
* Keep to the path and we’ll follow 
when the horses are rested.” 

I agreed, filled with eagerness to 
get to the top. But I was soon lost, 
wandering in a narrow valley of rocks, 
watching with one eye for scorpions 
and with the other for the path, 
oppressed by a silence that was 
broken only by the hiss of the wind 
passing high overhead. There was 
an echoing shout from a long way 
above me and, looking up, I could 
just see the horses in the distance 
feeling their way along a narrow path. 
I scrambled and caught up with them. 
From where we were the track to the 
top was plainly visible, so, leaving 
Ali and Imam to have a quiet smoke, 
I crossed the soft grass and struggled 
panting up the final slope. 

I rounded a bluff and there, sud- 
denly, were the statues in front of me 
—five vast throned figures gazing 
over my head towards the Euphrates, 
the eastern boundary of the kingdom 
of Antiochus the Great. I was on 
Olympus, facing the broken remnants 
of the gods. In the middle, thirty feet 
above me, towered the beheaded 
form of Antiochus himself, raised to 
immortality by the enduring nature 
of the stone he had chosen to com- 
memorate himself and his com- 
panions, the combined Greek and 
Persian deities of the Sun, of Fertility, 
of Strength, and next to him, in the 
centre, the Father of the gods, Zeus. 
Here, in a synthesis of the gods of 
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East and West, Antiochus had deified 
himself, letting this great statue 
symbolise the elevation of his soul to 
Olympus. His human remains were 
(in all probability) interred under the 
towering tumulus of chipped stones 
that rose above the statues and gave 
the mountain its distinctive conical 
appearance. I wondered if these 
stones could ever be moved; whether 
the tomb of the king would then be 
exposed ; what secrets it would yield 
about this little-known ruler and his 
obscure kingdom. Meditating on 
this I wandered among the fallen 
heads, moving slowly round the peak 
onto the platform to the north and 
west. Here, too, there were heads : 
heads of eagles, of lions, of emperors 
and of other gods, carved to face the 
visible boundaries of the tiny state, 
the broad ribbon of the Euphrates 
and the tossing grey line of the moun- 
tains. I sat down and imagined 
centuries of this same scene. What 
else could I do in this throne-room 
of the gods but disregard time. .. . 


But time is not to be disregarded. 

A shout heralded the arrival of Ali, 
breathless and questioning. “ What’s 
this ?” 

* A lion.” 

“ Queer lion. Is this writing ? ” 

oc Yes.” 

* Queer writing.” 

But it was a long way—longer than 
we knew—to New Kahta, and it was 
time to find Imam and the horses. 
We met him a little way down the 
slope, plodding towards us. 

“* Have you seen what you wanted, 
Hodja ?”’ he asked with a smile. 
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I nodded. We had climbed the 
mountain ; we had seen the statues. 
There was nothing before us but a 
speedy descent to New Kahta, and 
then buses to Urfa and Diyarbakir 
the following day, which would get 
me there just in time for a very 
important meeting I was not looking 
forward to, but on which my job 
depended. All seemed over. 

However, all was far from over. 
We crossed the ridge in silence and 
descended to the narrow path running 
round the peak. Following it we 
dropped down into the gullies below 
the west platform. After half an hour 
of struggling with the horses on a 
steep and not clearly defined path, 
Ali, who was leading, turned back. 

“We must cross to the other 
flank,” he said. 

The initial climb to the peak had 
tired us all, and it was with little 
enthusiasm that we tackled the slopes 
that would take us back to the other 
side. However, we got over. Inthe 
middle of a pasture we stopped 
beside a pool of stagnant water and 
ate the last of our cucumbers and 
white cheese, and a large packet of 
salt. At least, Imam and Ali did; 
I took only a few sweets. 

Reloading the animals we strode 
on, down towards a deep valley 
whose other side we could see far 
below. It was obviously going to be 
a steep path. I was leading and 
walking fast. I stopped, just in time, 
with a sickening thump of the heart. 
I have never had a good head for 
heights. Eight hundred to a thou- 
sand feet below, down a sheer wall of 
smooth black rock lay the miniature 








valley of Old Kahta. I pulled the 
horse back and shouted : 

“There’s no path. This is a 
precipice.” 

Ali and Imam came forward to 
inspect. There could be no argu- 
ment. 

“Don’t you know this side?” I 
asked Ali. 

He shook his head. 

** But didn’t that guide we had this 
morning tell you?” I went on. “ He 
must have told you something.” 

Ali looked disgruntled. ‘“ He only 
said to follow the path over the top. 
We did that and look where we are.” 

“ Well, it can’t be far away,” I said 
hopefully. 

Turning the horses we led them 
round to the side of the mountain that 
sloped towards the Euphrates. But 
we had reckoned without the size of 
the mountain itself, and the differ- 
ence in the formation from the other 
face, falling away as it appeared to do 
in a steep cliff towards the south. 
The sun was high. There was no 
shelter. Only a merciful wind kept 
the temperature bearable. But as we 
followed the contours round to the 
east we continually had to dip into 
gullies where there was only a wind- 
less hush. My thirst grew more 
acute, but no spring appeared. 

Ali shouted cheerfully, “If we 
keep on going slowly round the 
mountain like this we’re certain to 
hit the path sooner or later.” 

“* Probably later,” I muttered pessi- 
mistically, although Ali’s strength 
and good spirits could only be 
admired; in a man of more than 
sixty they were astonishing. It was 
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fortunate for us that he had such 
stamina. On we plodded, sliding 
down slopes with the horses, then 
pulling them up the other side. We 
began to rest more frequently, but 
there was no shelter, and with the 
flies there was little rest. 

Shortly after what should have been 
lunchtime we came to a gully deeper 
than the rest, sparsely lined with trees 
and with a well-marked track running 
along the bottom of it in the direction 
of Kahta. We agreed to take it. At 
least we had the reassurance of 
following a path; it must lead 
somewhere, or so we thought. 

The path forked and we followed 
the ridge upwards and crossed it. 
The next gully appeared several 
hundred feet below. We continued 
along the path, but it grew narrower 
and narrower without descending. 
At last we could take the horses no 
farther. We turned back. I became 
angry. It looked as if we were 
completely lost, and if we had to 
spend the night on the mountainside 
there would be no possibility of my 
getting back to Diyarbakir in time. 
I visualised myself arriving with a 
long story about an obscure mountain, 
and no job. 

“Why didn’t you ask more care- 
fully at the village last night?” I 
demanded of Ali. “ It was up to you 
to guide me.” 

Ali was silent. Coming back to the 
fork we took the other path and 
followed it down, the sun forcing me 
to half-close my eyes as it reflected 
off the white rock. The path became 
fainter, but we went on pushing our 
way through a narrowing gorge 
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among clinging bushes and trees. 
The cliffs towered above us. We 
went more carefully this time. It 
was as well, for there was a ledge of 
black stone, and under it a funnel in 
the cliff plunged to the valley below. 
It was another dead-end. 

By now it was mid-afternoon. It 
seemed certain that we would have to 
spend the night on the mountain. 

“We must go right to the top,” I 
said. ‘ There is no other solution.” 

Imam began to remonstrate. Ali 
pointed to a scarcely discernible track 
going steeply up the side of the gully. 
“ Let’s try this one first.” 

“No.” I was adamant; and I 
was wrong. 

“You go back up the gully with 
the horses and I’ ll have a look at this,” 
said Ali. He was away before I could 
argue. He had his pride to recover. 

Imam and I climbed the gully, 
dragging ourselves along and the 
horses after us. After a quarter of an 
hour we stopped under a shady tree 
to wait for Ali. But he didn’t come. 
An hour passed. It was almost even- 
ing. Imam went off to look for him 
and I fell asleep. In what seemed 
only a moment Imam was shaking 
me awake. 

“He says he’s found a path,” said 
Imam. We took the horses and 
followed a faint path up onto a ridge, 
and found Ali under a clump of trees. 

** Are you certain this will take us 
right down ? ” I asked. 

He nodded, and taking the lead 
rope from me, set off. We crossed a 
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number of slabs of smooth shining 
rock, and on the other side there was 
an uncomfortably steep drop, cer- 
tainly too steep for the horses. But 
Ali pulled his animal mercilessly onto 
the slabs, and though it slipped and 
slid, somehow he pulled it across. 
Imam followed, and we worked 
slowly round the bluff to find our- 
selves on a narrow footpath which 
appeared to zigzag down the slope to 
the cultivated ground and trees far 
below. For us it was possible ; for 
the horses it still seemed impossible. 

However, with only a couple of 
minor falls, we coaxed them down 
and down until the mountain of 
Nimrud was above us, a curving face 
of black rock, and opposite us the 
strange humped hills by the river had 
come close, close enough to make us 
feel that at last we were off the 
southern face of the mountain that 
had nearly been too much for us. 
Looking back at the thin line of the 
path, stretched out on the cliff like a 
cobweb on a wall, I felt only relief. 
We had succeeded in recapturing the 
time that the gods of Nimrud had 
wanted to take for themselves, the fee 
for the violation of their sanctuary so 
rarely disturbed. As we ambled down 
the slope into Old Kahta, I thought 
how costly the fee might have been. 

“ That was a long day,” I said to 
Ali as we entered the village in the 
deep shadows of dusk. 

“We are accustomed to such 
days,” he replied. “It is our way 
of life,” 
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BY J. D. SLEIGHTHOLME 


I DIDN’T want to believe anything 
strange about Papa Le Meur. I could 
believe that the north coast of Brit- 
tany held secrets as old as time, and 
that before history began it was as it 
is today—a place of ten million and 
one grotesque rocks where the tides 
suck and seethe. It seemed natural 
to look into the waving green deeps 
and consider the creatures which 
dwell there and might have dwelt 
there—might have come up from the 
water rolling their pale eyes and 
mixed with men and gone undis- 
covered by their women. Mermen 
seemed possible. Later it was when 
I wondered about Papa. .. . 

The odds are that if I had gone 
to Brittany by car—touring—with a 
back seat stacked with souvenir china 
and a camera loaded with colour 
film, I might have met Papa Le Meur 
and passed him off as just one more 
nice old man. I didn’t go to Brittany 
that way ; I went in at dawn sailing 
a gaff schooner, crabbing over a six- 
knot tide, through a lunar landscape 
of rock and reef where anything was 
possible and the idea of mermen as 
acceptable as the eerie black shadows 
of weed and sea-cave that slid, half- 
seen, below our keel. 

We sailed into the river on a 
golden morning, silent as a ghost and 
going fast on that flood tide with the 


wind astern. The river narrowed 
and the fishing-boats bound through 
some unseen channel slowed to 
watch us go by. We were used to 
that in Brittany. It was the home of 
the Grand Bank schooner-men—old 
men now who show you their frost- 
bitten hands in waterfront cafés and 
who would stand to attention for our 
schooner, yacht though she was. 

We were heading for the village 
above the narrows. The cliffs were 
thick with pine and high, thin pop- 
lar, and the wind grew false and 
deceptive, making our booms lift and 
jangle their ironwork with an incon- 
gruous harness sound. I steered with 
caution as the navy-blue cat’s-paws 
came chasing and darting. I didn’t 
know it but I was on trial all the time. 
Papa Le Meur was watching from his 
place on the hill, muttering as I 
turned the schooner, nodding as the 
big booms lifted and jerked. 

The village fronted a wider reach 
of the river. You came upon it by 
surprise. The cliffs converged on a 
narrow pass guarded by an immense 
rock that hid the prospect ahead, 
almost one might have called it an 
island except that it was simply a 
rock, as intact as if it had been 
dropped from the sky, red-grey and 
scoured like a doorstep about its base 
by the mill-race of tide. We entered 
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the narrows in a rising clamour of 
water thrown echoing back from the 
walls, and slid out into the reach, 
rounded up in the swillies and swirls 
of the tide and let go in eight fathoms 
of water. On the hill Papa was 
watching. 

I didn’t meet him that day. I 
spent the day working aloft renewing 
ratlines. I gave that as my excuse ; 
my real reason was a reluctance to 
leave the yacht unwatched in those 
waters. I watched the ebb and the 
new flood and the ebb again before I 
felt her safe to leave for a few hours. 

The village was a duplicate of a 
hundred others : grey, square houses 
with sly, shuttered windows; the 
women in black, in carpet-slippers, 
watching coldly. It was soon after 
the peace, and you knew that the 
village was split every way by 
factions, by frightened people who 
had tried to ingratiate themselves 
with the occupying troops, and by 
the men who chalked the cross of 
Lorraine on doors at the wrong side 
of midnight. I went back to the 
schooner. 

The opposite shore was wooded 
and high and a path led up to a lane 
at the top. I took a boat and landed 
there, pulled the boat thirty or so feet 
above low-tide level to be sure of her 
safety and began to walk. 

I reached the market-town along 
a dusty road that danced in the 
August heat and there I sat for a 
while, and thus I met—still not Papa 
—but his wife. I had asked if there 
was an autobus for the return. My 
French was weak. She came up, 
walking slowly, a stout woman, hand- 
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some, carrying baskets. She said, 
with a Welsh accent, “If you’re 
wanting the bus, you’re too late, but 
I can give you a lift in my taxi if 
you like.” 

I learned as we rode back along the 
dusty lane that she had met her 
husband in Wales when he was 
serving with the Free French Navy 
and she was nursing. She spoke no 
word of French nor he of English, 
but he spoke the Breton tongue and 
she spoke her native Welsh—basic- 
ally the same tongue. 

** You will meet him,” she said. 

There were iron gates grown deep 
with dock-leaf and yarrow, a short 
grassy drive and then the house, 
overlooking the anchorage. It was 
a villa of sorts, square as a block of 
salt, steps to a kitchen which was the 
door in constant use, and a kitchen 
of tiles and heavy French furniture. 
Papa stood on the top step. He was 
as thick as an oak post but he moved 
lightly on his feet. He had those 
strange grey sea-eyes, the pale grey 
eyes that are like the translucent grey 
light of misty rain coming before a 
gale. He smiled, and it was a smile 
I was to grow to know so well. Not 
a quick grin, but a smile that gathered 
slowly at the corners of his mouth 
and spread by degrees, and as slow 
to disappear. 

The first day—with my bare know- 
ledge of French and his few isolated 
phrases of English—we relied on his 
wife for communication. “ He says 
he watched you come in. He says 
you were slow in coming to the wind, 
you missed the best ground for the 
anchor, he says . . . he says... .” 
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That first time we learned about each 
other. He learned how I would 
bring the schooner from Guernsey 
with holiday crews and that I'd come 
again and again to the river. I 
learned that he had fished the 
langouste and made the Grand Banks 
voyages, and that he had escaped to 
England in a dory. His wife added, 
“Papa met the first Germans in the 
village street and punched on the 
nose the infantryman in the front 
rank and then he had to run away to 
places where they couldn’t follow.” 

“La mer ...,” Papa breathed. It 
could have been that he said “la 
mare .. .,” my French was poor. 

I left him, but he made me promise 
to send a message from Guernsey 
telling my time of departure—the 
tide I would be taking. I promised. 

We made a fast passage home with 
the wind in the sou’-west and the 
fisherman staysail set and pulling 
like a shire horse, and for a 
month I forgot about him. I only 
remembered when we next made 
Guernsey en route for the river. We 
passed a couple of days on the island 
and I sent my wire when I had 
decided on the time of sailing. 

It was a fifty-mile passage to the 
river and there is good water the 
whole way save for two exceptions— 
the Roche Douvre and the Barnouic 
shoal. You see the dragon-tooth reefs 
rise from the sea like grey animals, 
and the surf scends round them in a 
white lace that rises slowly into the 
air and falls like rain, shot through 
with rainbows over and over again. 
It is not the surf that offers a threat, 
though, but the boiling tides that are 
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combed by the Roche Douvre day 
and night. The sea may be serene 
and a mist may hide the reefs, but 
the water around is muttering and 
whispering, and great polished slicks 
appear that are smooth as old scars. 
You lay off a course to set you clear, 
and sit at the wheel watching the 
blank pearliness ahead and listening. 
It is easy to panic and see rocks 
where no rocks are and mistrust the 
compass. It is easy to mistrust the 
compass too; for there are tales the 
Bretons tell of subterranean iron ore 
that leads the magnet of the compass 
astray in that region. 

We passed too close to the Roche 
— it was safe for a fisherman to be as 
close but not for us. I had her sailing 
close-hauled to the west of them and 
the tide was on the turn. I had 
reckoned on being past before it 
would set us towards the reef. I was 
almost right. We had the tower on 
the next reef—Barnouic—broad to 
port one moment, and the next time 
I looked it was walking over the 
water. It was smaller than Roche 
Douvre light, and the rocks were like 
grey fish swimming fast to the west- 
’ard with the water piled and white 
before them, streaming away astern. 
We went about hurriedly with the 
sails crackling in the hard breeze and 
filling one after another and heeling 
the schooner—beginning to pull. 

We were late reaching the river and 
the flood was full and silent along its 
shores. By the time we reached the 
anchorage the ebb was running and 
the dusk had fallen. I didn’t go 
ashore to Papa that day. 

I landed next morning and the tide 
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was full again, so that I had no need 
to draw my boat up. I tied her toa 
rock. It was a small beach under an 
over-hanging crag and the water was 
green as a bottle and clear. I stood 
looking into the water for a moment 
and watching the weed down there, 
black and swaying. I was staring 
like that when I saw a face among 
the weed—a slow smiling mouth and 
pale eyes, grey. A cloud passed over 
the sun and disappeared. When I 
turned it was Papa watching me from 
the crag. I waved and spoke in 
English. 

* You got my telegram, Papa?” 

“ Télégramme, oui, je Pai regu.” 
He beckoned that I should follow. 
He led me to a small cove where there 
lay an old boat. It was dry from long 
idleness but painted and rigged with 
care in all respects. Papa pointed to 
his heart, ‘‘ Gone—finish mon bateau, 
mon ceur....’ He made a motion 
with his hand, fluttering, and shook 
his head. I watched him look all 
round to see that we were unob- 
served, then he opened a well-hidden 
locker and took out a bottle of 
Calvados. 

“For ’art good!” He laughed 
and tapped his belly. “’ere ’art me!” 

We drank in silence from the 
bottle, and he replaced it, put a finger 
to his lips and pointed up the path 
to the villa. Together we walked 
slowly up to find his wife, who would 
be our voices and our ears. 

That day she told me how Papa 
had watched the river-mouth from 
the hill and studied the sky and 
the tides. “ Papa is cross with you, 
Monsieur Desmond. He says I must 
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tell you never to go near the Roche 
Douvre again ! ” 

* But, madame, how on earth 
could he have known ?” 

“ Search me!” she said. “ Papa 
sits and listens to the water. . . .” 


That season we made the run six 
times. Each time he had watched 
from his seat on the hill—critical, 
harsh in his condemnation if I missed 
my tide into the river, and always, 
always that uncanny knowledge. 
Whether I made the passage by night 
or by day he seemed to know whether 
I had passed the Roche to the east or 
the west—near or far. 

Always now he said the same thing, 


« Un jour viendrai avec vous dans la 


goélette, je vous enseignerai toutes les 
affaires de la mer.” 

I would see his wife’s shaken head 
behind his back, her hand on her 
heart. No, Papa would never sail 
with me and teach me about the sea. 
I would nod, though, and say, yes, 
some day he would come. ... On 
the last cruise of the summer he was 
with me—I know he was at sea with 
me, although I never saw him. 

We made a fast run to Guernsey 
and I sent my wire as usual. [ 
wanted to get on and make the 
Brittany coast as soon as I could, 
because the September gales were 
close and the weather was on the 
point of breaking. The wind held 
fair and we sailed before dawn, 
picked up the pale white blink of the 
Roche Douvre light as the night 
faded and the darkness turned to 
greyness, and by mid-afternoon we 
were in the river. Papa was waiting 
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as usual, and he took me to the old 
boat in the little cove and opened his 
hidden locker. He was quiet, un- 
smiling. He gripped my arm once 
and pointed to the sea. He said, 
“ Soon—angry. Bientét—en colére— 
allez—vite.” He gestured towards 
the sea. “ Go—quick, eh?” 

Madame spoke to me of his illness. 
** He must be quiet, he must stay in 
his chair, sleep more. . . .” 

Papa said, “ Vous allez a la mer— 
la mer—Fe viendrai. Fe viendrai. ...” 

I grinned and nodded as I always 
did. “ Sure,” I said. 

The weather forecast had been 
growing more and more menacing 
all that day. We had the Shipping 
Bulletin that same evening and I 
knew that the September gales were 
almost upon us. I made my decision. 
“ Get the boats up,” I told the crew. 
“ We’re going to sea—now.” 

It was a thing I hated to do. 
People had been racing around 
ashore all day, confident that they’d 
be having another unbroken sleep 
that night; they were sunburned 
and tired. 

“You’ve got half an hour,” I told 
them. They began working in 
resentful silence. 

We were under way just as the 
lights began to prick out the shape of 
the channel, pure and bright against 
the darkening crags. The water was 
calm, but the sky was like a grey 
quilt and beginning to shift—from 
the west. I looked back as we came 
to the great rock, expecting to see 
Papa in his usual place on the skyline, 
waving. The skyline was unbroken. 
I shrugged ; I had worries by then 


and was already wishing I hadn’t 
forced the move to sea, wishing I had 
decided to let it blow and take a 
chance when it came. 

That river was really like a great, 
deep crack in the coast, hidden from 
the winds and deceptive of conditions 
outside. It was dark by the time we 
had the million rocks of the open 
coast stretching ahead. At that point 
the river ceased to be a river and 
spent its tides among a thousand 
islands and joined the coastal cur- 
rents in a swirling, boiling maelstrom 
of unguessable eddies. 

We met the wind as we left the 
river. I had the schooner under 
reefed main and foresail, with a small 
spitfire jib set near the gammon iron, 
and no staysail. She caught the first 
gust that came like a black shawl 
across the dark water and we heeled 
down suddenly, all the gear creaking 
like a wicker-chair as it took the 
strain. The rigging began to sing 
and the bow-wave grew from a 
mutter to a rolling growl—the wheel 
stiffened in my hands. 

There were lulls, squalls, fewer 
lulls and soon none at all, just the 
steady wind carrying the first stray 
rain-drops. I looked over my shoul- 
der and moved the wheel to bring 
the leading-lights in line. The high 
light was smudged and blurry in the 
rain that was driving over the hills 
and I knew that it would soon be lost. 
I checked the course I was having to 
steer to make good the passage among 
the rocks against that cross tide, and 
called for someone to mark up the 
chart as we slid past the stone beacon 
towers —the towers erected by 
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Napoleon’s English prisoners. When 
I looked back at the light it had gone. 
There were no navigational diffi- 
culties about the passage home. 
Once outside the river I could make 
a straight course to pass well west of 
the Roche and settle to a fast run in 
the rising gale—so I had planned it. 

We were clear of the outer rocks 
when it happened. There was a jerk 
and a jangle from aloft that shook the 
ship. The mainsail began rumbling 
and flogging. I could see only that 
the great rectangle over my head had 
altered shape—grown to a point, 
grown smaller. I knew that the 
throat had suddenly dropped ; some- 
thing had parted up there. Someone 
got a torch on it. The shackle had 
parted—not serious. 

We got the sail down and saw then 
that the sail had ripped as well: a 
great jagged tear ten feet long. There 
was a sea outside the river and we 
began to roll and our speed fell to 
half what we’d been making. “Look,” 
I shouted, “put her on a run, we 
can’t clear the Roche across the tide 
at this speed!” I watched them put 
the helm up and saw her on a safe 
course and then began stowing the 
main and getting the trysail up. 

A job like that might have taken us 
half an hour in port. In the dark, 
and rolling as we were, it took almost 
an hour, and by then, with the tide 
under us and our own speed, we were 
twelve miles to the east’ard of the 
tiver-mouth, and faced with coming 
on the wind hard to make up again, 
and this time to the east’ard of the 
Roche. I wished I’d hove-to instead. 

By then the east-going tide was 


three-parts gone and the stream 
would be going west and nor’-west by 
midnight, so I laid her to the north 
well clear of the Roche. The wind 
was squalling and the visibility was 
down to half a mile or less, there was 
no way to tell. We cleared up the 
tangle of gear and made coffee; I 
checked the course and drank my 
coffee in the lee of the chart-house. 
The night was only beginning; the 
passage was scarcely begun and it 
was going to be a tough one. I 
decided to have a nap before the 
going got bad—there’d be no more 
chances and I was going to need my 
strength. 

I sat with the helmsman for a 
while to see the ship settled down. 
It was black, absolutely black, and 
the green starboard navigation light 
stained the white water of our bow- 
wave, and the up-thrown light of the 
binnacle made the helmsman’s face 
a shining wet mask of concentration. 
The schooner settled to the tramp 
and swinging bellow of wind dis- 
placed by the lurching masts, and 
water out-flung by the thrusting 
bow. The wave-crests reared and 
tumbled, hissing like steam, half-seen 
against the slightly paler sky like dark 
figures climbing over a wall. There 
was a soporific quality about the 
sound—you listened and heard water 
and then listening you heard voices. 
I knew those water-voices of old, 
sometimes they were your own 
imagined voice or snatches of imag- 
ined conversation heard somewhere 
—sometimes they came from no 
known place and were no known 
voices. 
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“Watch you don’t fall asleep,” I 
told the helmsman. “I’m putting a 
line round your waist just in case.” 
I did that and then I lay down in the 
sail-locker immediately below the 
helmsman. I had told the oncoming 
watch to rouse me. 

I was asleep almost at once; not 
a real sleep, but the dreaming half- 
sleeping state which all sailing people 
know so well, a trance shot through 
with loud noises, dream pictures to 
animate the noise and the voices 
again. 

The watch had not called me. I 
awoke of my own accord some time 
later and lay reasoning out what had 
woken me. It was a change in the 
motion of the ship; I could never 
sleep on long after a change of course, 
such is the subconscious. The bows 
were no longer shouldering against 
the seas; now the schooner swung 
and slid with a rolling motion rather 
than the see-sawing gait of her old 
course. The sea was on the port 
beam and I was out of my blankets 
and up on deck in a flash. 

It was a new helmsman and he was 
leaning to watch the compass, steering 
carefully—on a course that was forty- 
five degrees out. I shouted at him, 
“What in God’s name goes on? 
The course is north, you’re steering 
north-east ! ” 

“I’m only steering what I was 
given by the watch!” 

“You can’t be, man.” 

There was the mate of the watch 
then. He said to come in to the 
chart-house. I followed and he 
showed me the position. I didn’t 
believe him. I went out again and 
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watched, and suddenly, to the nor’- 
west, high as a strange moon and 
blurred in the rain, I saw the Roche 
Douvre light, close, so close that I 
felt a wave of horror go over me. I 
turned to the helmsman and shouted 
to him to steer as he had been steering 
—north-east, away, right away from 
the reefs. I noticed how the sea was 


| 


breaking around us then, spouting | 


upwards in sudden explosions of 
foam, lurching under the ship un- 
easily, the signs of fast tides over 
rocks. 


The mate of the watch said in my | 
ear, ‘‘ We were getting worried that | 


you didn’t come up. The last watch 
said that you’d changed the course 
just before we took over, that’s why 
I didn’t call you, but I was worried.” 

I said, “ What did I say—when I 
came up, did they tell you ?” 

“You shouted the mew course. 
The helmsman just heard the voice 
quite faintly from below. ‘ Nord-est, 
nord-est,’ over and over.” 

“In French.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Keep her steady on it,” I told him. 

We held that course until the log 


and the almanac and the coming of — 


dawn combined to rid me of the fear 
of the reef, and then we hardened 
sheets again and stood away clear to 
the westward of Guernsey. I said no 
more to the watch. I sat over the 
chart and smoked and racked my 
brains to know how we could have 
come into such danger. The old 
course had been safe, laid off for tide 


and still safe even if I had not done | 


so. Had the compass been dis- 
turbed? Ironwork near it? A 
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photographic light-meter in the 
helmsman’s pocket? The sea-bed, 
the iron ore? Did I call out to the 
helmsman? Would I have called 
out in French, ‘ Nord-est’?” 

It was not mentioned again during 
the passage because we had other 
things to think about. The run was 
fast and tense. The wind held at gale 
force and began to back by noon and 
grow stronger, but we made the home 
river by dusk. 


The following spring we went back 
to the river. I sent my wire from 
Guernsey and we sailed past the 
Roche in calm seas and sunshine and 
were at anchor off the village by early 
evening. I took a boat and rowed 
ashore. 

The villa had a strange look about 
it as I walked through the blue dusk, 
and I realised that there were no 
lights—no curtains either and no 
sound, no smoke. I looked through 
a window and saw bare rooms. 

I went down to the little cove and 
the boat was still there, although 
bleached by winter rains and its 





rigging blowing slack and neglected. 
A man came along the path. 

“Ou est Papa Le Meur, mon- 
sieur 2?” 

He looked at me _ suspiciously. 
“* Il est mort, disparu avec la marée.” 

I lit a cigarette and sat on the gun’le 
of the boat. Papa dead? No, Papa 
wasn’t dead. He’d gone back to the 
place he knew, maybe. To the green 
twilight of a sea-cave below the 
Roche Douvre? His pulse was the 
rhythm of the tides and his breath 
was the slow rise and fall of a million 
tides. I didn’t want to think about 
Papa any other way. 

After a while I remembered some- 
thing. 

I rummaged and found the hidden 
locker, groped inside, found the 
bottle. The damp had soaked off the 
Calvados label. I held the bottle 
against the sky and saw that there was 
a little left—about two tots. I drank 
a half of what was left and then went 
to the edge of the water and poured 
the remaining liquor into the water— 
the tide was ebbing and it dimpled 
and swirled in the steely sunset light. 
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RETURN TO EUROPE 


BY GORDON MEYER 


MAVRIKOS came out of his tavern 
as the shabby bus stopped in the 
village square, dominated by the 
acropolis ; the discussion on renting 
houses began. 

What did we want. Not much: 
two or three rooms at least, besides 
a kitchen; plenty of light, view of 
the sea; quiet. 

Mavrikos indicated one on the 
edge of the square. 

Pretty, but too small: only two 
rooms. Certainly not enough space for 
Y.’s easel and things; and no view. 

What else was there. 

Eastward now Mavrikos pointed ; 
towards Asia Minor. There! The 
last one you can see from here. 

Only a little of it could be seen ; 
it appeared to be on the periphery 
of the village, built on the rock 
overhang. Also it seemed to wear 
an air of charming isolation, yet to 
possess firm contact with the village ; 
with people. A small procession 
formed, wound through the twisting 
alleys, descending. 

The house was indeed poised over 
the bay; it belonged to Phedra 


Lambi, healthiest looking of the 
open-faced island community. Its 
shape, say, a Greek capital gamma, I’, 
stem directed to the open sea; 
most of the horizontal bar the living- 


room. The stem as follows: first 
a small corner bedroom indifferently 
illuminated by a tiny angled window ; 
next what would be the principal 
bedroom (only no beds were visible) ; 
lastly, kitchen. Each high-raftered 
room opened by a pair of panelled 
double doors on to the triangular 
patio—formed by a line joining the 
gamma’s extremities. 

Floors of rooms and patio were 
found to be of black and white 
pebbles, set on their edges, polished, 
sun-bleached, brilliant—the pains- 
taking work of Aegean weathers. 
The afternoon sun now showed 
them off. The white pebbles 
resembled small birds’ eggs; the 
black the ‘ink’ for the elaborate 
arabesques ; the whole a carpet in 
stone. Beautifying the patio in this 
fashion lay a seventeen-pointed star 
within two concentric black circles. 

All this produced a shock of deep 
pleasure. 

Entrance to the house was by 
a pair of tall double doors armed 
with large locks and bolts, arch- 
surmounted, flanked by capitals— 
modern recording of a classical 
theme. Two broad steps, twisting 
slightly, led down into the patio; 
on their right a lemon-tree was 
found to conceal a small edifice. 
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That? The closet. Not the 
water-closet ; one cannot have every- 
thing. 

One must complete one’s trans- 
action, not with Phedra (with whom 
the matter seems rather an act of 
love), but with life; sealing, without 
too much haggling, the best bargain 
permitted in the short time. Ours: 
Poco ma in pace. 

Discussion—its outcome awaited 
by two suitcase-loaded donkeys— 
began: in beginner’s Greek but- 
tressed by Italian, understood by 
Phedra’s sister-in-law. 

Beautiful, Phedra. Beautiful! 
But a bit bare, wasn’t it? 

Yes, Phedra was just going off to 
the island’s capital ; had really shut 
the house. But she would arrange 
everything. 

Beds then. 

Those (pointing to a gigantic bare 
wooden box covering seven-eighths 
of the room) are the beds. 

This, you mean ? 

Laughter. Yes, it’s Turkish; 
most of the beds in the village are 
Turkish. 

Oh. 

Yes, over this we put the mattress. 

You see ? 

All right. What about the mattress 
then? And linen (adds Y.). 

Don’t worry: everything will be 
brought. 

(All the time, smiles, looks, trans- 
lations, side-comments, looks ;_ very 


keen looks.) 
Where is the water ? 
Take this amphora, it’s for 


washing-water, next door; there’s a 





well. The owner is my cousin. This 
other one: this is for drinking. To 
the fountain in the square. 

With Y. the one necessary look is 
exchanged. 

All right then. How much ? 

For the first time, briefest 
hesitation. How long will you stay ? 

Don’t know. Only a little while 
perhaps. (Coming here being a 
whim of Y.’s.) 

Well . . . thirty drachma a day. 
If you stay a long time, I make a 
lower price. 

Long-sought simplicity and beauty 
for ten guineas a month. What 
better conditions for mutual satis- 
faction. The thing was done. Since 
arrival, half an hour had passed. 
We went for a walk. 

A transformation awaited the 
return, the house as if just built and 
painted. The long bare wood benches 
in the living-room had, by means 
of rose-patterned _linen-covered 
cushions, become couches; on the 
tables coloured cloths ; on the walls 
pictures, embroideries, potteries—all 
the household adornments Phedra 
had stored. And the oil-lamps had 
been lit. 

(And now the books would be 
unpacked, the canvases spread, the 
paints, the typewriter put to use— 
all the apparatus of illusion. But 
which was now the illusion ?) 

While Phedra, leading a team of 
relatives and wide-eyed children, 
added her finishing strokes, informa- 
tion criss-crossed: Phedra’s that 
the village inhabitants number some 
seven hundred; that there are ten 
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foreign families. Two German, the 
rest American. Real Americans ? 
From the United States? (That is, 
not the returned pensioned Greek 
American.) Yes, real Americans ; 
but two are going to be sent away. 
Why? Wordlessly the reply: 
That’s a story now! 

Two weeks’ money changes hands ; 
with her supporters Phedra dis- 
appears over the wall to the next 
house, the one with the well. We 
were alone with the Aegean. 


The only customers, we sat later 
in Mavrikos’s kitchen, eating pistachio 
nuts and olives, drinking ouzo, wait- 
ing for the sargho to fry. Mavrikos 
is large-faced, spectacled, academic- 
looking, with that bulging forehead 
and, as with so many Aegean people, 
the possessor of those two deep ver- 
tical fissures between the eyebrows. 
Too much thinking? Irritability ? 
The dry climate ? Or a combination 
of these? The evening with him 
pointed only to a certain weariness 
and melancholy centred apparently 
on the lack of prosperity of the 
tavern. But from time to time a 
fat hand placed over his stomach 
denoted that there perhaps was the 
trouble. 

At one moment Y. looked with 


sharp eyes across the square. No 
dogs. 

Then, a moment later: of course 
not: no meat. 


She sniffed, remembering for a 
painful instant the superabundance 
of her country. For the food here 
is poor. Has so much imagination 
gone on the mythology that there is 
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little left for the kitchen? In the 
matter of fish the people here could 
learn much from the Scot, a great 
deal more from the Spaniard. In- 
ventiveness is more than ever needed, 
where life is hard, catches poor, 
variety non-existent. 

But the village, it seems, is dying ; 
the inhabitants, knowing it, perhaps 
no longer care. The population only 
a few years ago, Mavrikos says, was 
nearly three thousand: four times 
what it is today. What is happening ? 
They have nothing to live on. 
Fish is too dear; what is caught 
must be sold. What do they eat 
then? Beans. ‘Tourists patronise 
only two or three shops and houses 
and the donkey-owners. The chil- 
dren, grown up, seek betterment in 
Germany, the United States, Argen- 
tine, even Africa (the mayor made 
himself a millionaire in Abyssinia) ; 
parents linger on, awaiting remit- 
tances from sons and daughters. Two 
courses seem open: final extinction 
or ‘ discovery.’ 

Mavrikos’s only customers, we left 
him, sad-faced, to lose ourselves in 
the arms’ width, nameless cobbled 
streets ascending, descending, wan- 
dering about the hill, before re- 
discovering our ancient doorway, 
inserting the ponderous key. The 
village now was silent, except for 
that sound—cosy after South 
America—a barking dog (the only 
one, said Y.); and the Aegean 
chuckling, gurgling, as it rinsed out 
the cove below our wall. Orion, 
‘righted’ by our voyage from the 
other hemisphere, was stepping over 
the mountain: the hour when 
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usually we take an apéritif, the hour 
here to be abed : half-past nine. 


A little after sunrise—our watches, 
become meaningless, now rest— 
arises to the ears of one standing on 
the acropolis the morning recitation 
of any village: cockerel crowing to 
cockerel; a shouted good-day; 
rough rhythms of a wood-saw (no, 
a donkey braying); a child crying 
Mama! Mama!; cans rattling; 
doors opening, shutting; and even- 
tually, continuously murmuring, run- 
ning through all this, the low 
counterbass of human voices. 

Four hundred feet above this the 
only noise is the wind reaping the 
dried sandy grasses, pouring through 
the worn temple columns—evoking 
scenes: robed men, smoke rising ; 
then, faintly, the murmuring wash 
of the Aegean lolling in the cleft 
between the island and Anatolia. 

This community, orginated by the 
Dorians, achieved great prosperity, 
increased to one hundred thousand 
inhabitants, became the island’s 
capital, About four centuries before 
the Christian era the temple was 
dedicated to Athena. Some twenty 
or so slender columns still stand—a 
few crippled—their beauty seen 
also in their intervals painted in by 
Aegean blue. One sees what the 
photographer tried to convey in the 
picture that seduced one half across 
the world. There is much to be 
learned about these ruins, and there 
are those (not specialists) who like 
to know such things—why they are 
to be found in Hachette and others. 
For some it is the sudden surge of 
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wind in the olive-tree tilted down 
the hill ; a hoot from a rapid-passing 
bee ; a snake, long, brilliant green, 
very thin, pouring over the rocks ; 
and the screaming swifts slicing 
black arcs in the morning. (Birds 
unseen in six years, the sight of them 
restarts boyhood echoes, sweet, pain- 
ful.) 

Now, for instance, appears a tiny 
crag-martin, trembling ; drops some- 
thing, flutters down, recovers it; 
seems delighted, repeats the process 
until from the swifts tearing long 
rents of sound in the upper air come 
warning screams. Two hawks have 
appeared. Today’s drama in the 
theatre under the acropolis. 

In the Commander’s quarters of 
the castle another type of experience 
awaits the solitary visitor. Here and 
there are exquisite fragments of 
small white marble statues. Some- 
thing leaps from them to one’s mind. 
One draws one’s hand over a figure, 
a small headless woman (soft, cool 
but not cold, ever so slightly abra- 
sive), tracing, retracing the curves, 
grooves, folds—over and over again, 
until at last one feels it: the life 
there. Not the stone’s, but that 
in its sculptor. One senses then 
his experience, and how he organ- 
ised it in his art. And is not this 
the utmost he could have wished ? 
One emerges into the sunlight 
richer. 

And again one sees what is Greece 
today: bare grizzled land- and sea- 
scapes divided by temple columns ; a 
stairway—seventy feet wide—ending 
in the blue ; simple Dorian geometry 
describing blue rectangles of Aegean ; 





shattered blocks, splintered columns, 
signed plinths, inscriptions still un- 
read, but felt by the passing lizard. 

Nature here has been changed, 
haunted by Greek thought. Legend 
so informs the landscape as to 
suggest the latter to be man-created. 
(Like Seferis: ‘ At times you cannot 
discern whether the mountain oppo- 
site is a stone or a gesture.’) For 
those who, like Oscar Wilde, can 
contact nature only through art, 
this could be journey’s end; for 
others each step is weighted with 
mythology, and they ascend the 
acropolis wondering whether it were 
all not something of a burden. 

Thus, another look, this time 
uninhibited by education, reveals 
temple and castle, theatre and exedra 
as an unimportant alteration to the 
mountain. Divested of its inherit- 
ance, the landscape emerges as a 
recently stilled convulsion of stone, 
barely cooled, violent; tides of 
melted rock checked in the act of 
flowing over cliffs ; waterless valleys, 
slowly growing over these wounds a 
starved flesh of fig, olive and cypress. 

There comes a thought of Henry 
Miller: that the Greeks made myth- 
ology of a reality too great for their 
understanding. So did every other 
early civilisation (and few do not 
today), but perhaps from the Greeks 
we expected something more. 

In itself this famed landscape has 
nothing to teach, say, Scotland ; 
certainly not the southern Andes, 
where the lime, lemon and orange 
tints of dawn and sunset, rivalling 
each other, outrival anything here ; 
and day, bursting in a cherry-red 
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explosion on the snow-covered cerros, 
looses a tide of light to pour down 
the puma-coloured rock above the 
tree-line, then over the lower olive- 
green flanks, until finally reaching 
sand and rock it illuminates a long 
fillet of gold, the lake-edge. There, 
nature, unvitiated by mythology, 
rinses out the mind, leaves it fresh, 
receptive, excitable. After a terrify- 
ing vacuum, one lives the actual 


living moment, discovers it to be | 


eternity. 


Collecting wood on the shore, 
sorting, breaking it, putting some in 
the sun (it is poor and scarce), 


lighting the morning fire, boiling the | 


water—all these, and now and then 
a gentle reminder from the land- 
scape, form an agreeable counter- 
point to rumination. 
The wind blows, 


out their perfume, as the tree begins 
its summer-long labour. From next 
door comes the ‘ dong’ of Anastasia 
Psarou’s can, as she drops it on a 
rope’s end into her well; in a few 
minutes I shall do the same. From 
higher up the hill, towards the 
acropolis, descend the weird cries of 
Marieta Eleuteriou, chasing down 
her little bull and two cows. She 
has just been to feed her pig which, 


huge, pink and worth the dowries _ 


of several of the girls waiting to be 
married, lives in a cave under her 
house. Altogether Marieta Eleuteriou 
must be practically a millionairess ; 
she does not know it, because she is 
a little cracked. She got hold of me 


the shutter | 
swings, creaks softly ; the leaves of 
the lemon shiver, its flowers shake _ 
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the other morning early, questioned 
me closely about the house of Phedra 
Lambi. 

“ Very nice house, Phedra Lambi’s 
house.” 

“Yes, very nice. Very clean.” 

“Yes, Phedra Lambi a very nice 
lady.” 

“Yes, very nice, very kind.” 

She appeared to refocus her brown 
eyes on me, and said artlessly : 

“How much does Phedra Lambi 
ask ?” 

“ Thirty drachma a day.” 

“ Come in, come in; I want you 
to see my house.” 

It was a little grander than Phedra 
Lambi’s, not so simpdtica. But 
Marieta, with full confidence, threw 
open the door of the first room on 
our left, as we entered the patio, 
and there—I saw it—was a bed, a 
real one, double. I had not thought 
to see one again. She then opened 
the shuttered window at the level of 
the bed; at once the Aegean filled 
the space. Marieta Eleuteriou then 
left me to ponder over these 
advantages. When I had taken a 
good look at the bed and the sea, 
I examined a piece of traditional 
embroidery—two swallows bearing 
a banner saying ‘ Good-day to you,’ 
and a girl stepping down to a foun- 
tain, amphora on shoulder, her face 
a cut-out photograph of a much 
younger Marieta. And I thought: 
it is possible that this fey air of 
hers is all put on; there are lots 
of little lines converging on the 
outer eye corners in that brown 
bright open face ; laughter lines. I 
had got this far when she reappeared, 


to show the next room. Another 
bedroom, it also possessed a real 
bed; single. Then a wide living- 
room, with tables, chairs, pictures, 
masses of photographs, gew-gaws, 
nick-nacks. 

These three rooms occupy two 
sides of the patio; the rest hers and 
her daughter’s. She would clean, 
she would cook. 

*“ And the bathroom?” I said, 
thinking to plough her on that. 

She led the way through the 
kitchen, while I suspected nothing. 
She opened a small door, looked at 
me, something ticking over, nice 
and easy, in that ancient mind of 
hers, sending the faintest ripples up 
to the eyes. I saw an apparatus 
which might have been installed 
yesterday by that famous two-named 
firm I have been out of England too 
long to remember. And it was 
spotless. 

We went out into the patio. 

“And the price, Marieta Eleu- 
teriou ?” 

She undercut the good lady, the 
very nice lady, Phedra Lambi. Com- 
pletely. On top of this she handed 
me two cakes. 

“T will ask my wife,” I said, and 
went down the hill, shaken. 

For, cheaper though Méarieta 
Eleuteriou’s house may be, and with 
at least one more convenience than 
ours, yet Y. and I have taken affection 
for our own. We decided not to 
move. We also like Phedra Lambi, 


who goes off to the capital, leaving 
all her things, without so much as 
a signature. 

Yet it seems now that Marieta 
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Eleuteriou is always passing our 
door, either driving her donkey, 
chasing her little bull, or calling in 
her Jerseys ; always intoning strange 
things we cannot understand. But 
her laughter—that we believe we 
understand. 

Phedra Lambi owns the rest of 
the piece of land between her house 
and the bay. It falls in three broad 
terraces, inadequately punctuated by 
apricots, figs, olives ; intersected by 
a twisting rock-filled, unlovely trench 
destined to be a stream whenever 


it should rain enough. Poppies, 


margaritas, harebells, violets add to 
this patchwork spread over the harsh 
soil—rubble, remains of drystone 
walls. However, Phedra’s donkey, 
ears wiggling a ceaseless semaphore, 
finds something or other down there 
—apart from Byzantine mosaic floors, 
until recently not thought ancient 
enough to worry about. 

One grows fond of that unkindest 
of nature’s accidents, the donkey. 
Their little shoeless hooves beat a 
soft drum-roll in the cobbled streets, 
as in procession they wind the 
tourists up to the acropolis, whose 
value (discounting the specialist) lies 
only in impact. The villagers never 
lift their eyes that high. 

But the villagers, for all that they 
are dying out, and the donkeys, for 
all that they are destined for morta- 
della, seem content. Only the 
resident foreign population seems 
disorientated. Some of this we 
learn with our own eyes and ears ; 
some from an English writer with 
whom we have become friends. His 
picture also includes other islands. 
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Thus we are now familiar with 
the story of the Zen-Buddhist, who 
paints; the American who wants 
help with his novel (‘just wants 
licking into shape’); the American 
who will soon be sent away, because 
he’s always hitting Greeks, even 
though he’s fond of dogs; 
barefoot, Indian-skinned, one-plait 
girl who pads silently the village, 
a painter ; 
American Jewess, ‘mistress’ (it 
might be a life’s ambition) of an 
American writer, but now, since the 
writer is working, occupied with a 
young Greek, whose voice has not 
broken and whom she fits far more 


the | 


a seventeen-year-old | 


appropriately ; the American wife, ' 


husband-abandoned, now living with 
a Greek, and whose three-year-old 
child, virtually parentless, wanders 
unloved through the streets; and 
now us. All the material for a dull 
social novel. Its solution: the 
rough, working happiness taught by 
the inhabitants. 


The Greeks look on, sometimes | 


smiling—at the hopeless emotional 
immaturity; sometimes shocked— 
at break-ups of family and child- 
hood; sometimes hurt at non-pay- 
ment, at violence. The village priest 
sits outside Pavlos’s general store: 
only two pale blue-and-white marble 
orbs staring and staring recall that 
somewhere within that black marquee 
is a human body. Staring at all this, 
he says nothing; says it very 
definitely. 


Such our return to Europe, a 
shrunken continent. However (we 
tell ourselves) there will be another 











island, where it will be only us. 
And this is also our friend’s intention. 
The first glance out of the window 
early this morning showed something 
new in the cove: a caique swinging 
round her anchor, her black nets 
draped from her tiny yardarm ; 
Dolphin her name. A good omen? 
For those who ominate. She is still 
there now; we'll see where she’s 
going. 

The sincere traveller should not 
compare ; yet, the comparison once 
invented, how can he altogether 
avoid it? Poems are likened to 
flowers, flowers to stars; these to 
jewels. ... And place to place. 
Even Basingstoke was likened (by 
T. E. Lawrence) to somewhere or 
other. Is there anything else one 
can do? 

Perhaps let comparison (and 
analogy) slip away a little. Might we 
not then find ourselves in touch with 
the reality the ancients so nearly 
knew, but in a fatal wrong turning 
obscured from themselves by myth- 
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ology. Not completely in touch 
perhaps; but the contact of two 
fingers meeting in the dark. 

From the patio, which is also a 
terrace, come the whispering strokes 
of Y.’s charcoal as she records this 
house more swiftly and efficiently, 
more economically than this clumsier 
method of mine. Now an ‘ A-ah!’ 
as she unravels a new subtlety in the 
apparently simple design of the 
black stones among the white. It 
is late afternoon ; beyond the north- 
ern horn of the cove the nameless 
blue of this sea softly collides with 
an unbelievable turquoise stain. Far 
beyond this, over the horizon, are 
the mountains of Asia Minor, humpy, 
snow-topped, a hundred miles away. 
Over all, the Comet swiftly pencils 
its plain geometry: Athens-Middle 
East. Below, on the sand, the sea 
unrolls, spreads, respreads its milky 
lace. Up here a few little crag- 
martins, resembling toy aeroplanes, 
glide past us. 

Suddenly the air is full of them. 
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THE LAST OF THE OTAGO 


DEAR MAGA, 

The other day, I went to see the 
last of a ship. It was a melancholy 
sight, as such things must always be, 
with none of that relieving grace with 
which on another occasion many 
years ago the King’s yacht Britannia 
was towed out to sea off Portsmouth 
and consigned to the deep with 
fitting dignity and respect. This 
was quite different, but as the ship 
has associations with a former and 
very famous contributor to your 
pages I feel that I must write and 
tell you about it. 

The ship is—or was—the Ozago, 
launched on the Clyde in 1869, so 
she has just failed to make the 
century. My reference books tell 
me that she was registered in Adelaide 
in the joint ownership of the firm 
of J. L. Simpson and her master, 
Captain Snadden, and from 1872 
onwards she sailed all over the high- 
ways and byways of the Indian 
Ocean and the eastern seas, trading 
in and out of the great ports and 
visiting remote coastal hamlets where 
palms lean over white beaches and 
the surf thunders along the protecting 
reefs. She was a_ three-masted 
barque, iron built, and of 367 tons 
register, a fairly typical representative 
of her class and trade. 

At the very end of 1887, Captain 
Snadden died suddenly in the Gulf 
of Siam, and the Orago found herself 
in Bangkok, idly swinging to her 
anchor, without a master and so 
unable to proceed. The cables 


buzzed and tapped out an urgent 
message appealing for assistance, and 
in Singapore the Shipping Super- 
intendent managed to locate a young 
officer who seemed suited to the 
vacant post. But there was one odd 
thing about him—he was a foreigner, 
born a Pole, he said, and though his 
English was fluent enough it was 
strongly accented. His full name 
was Joseph Conrad Korzeniowski, 
though the first two were enough 
for any man to get along with, and 
there was no doubt about it, foreign 
or not, he was a naturalised British 
subject, he had his master’s ticket, 
and his papers were beyond reproach. 
In fact, his previous employers all 
gave him a high rating as a deck 
officer in both sail and steam. Why 
it happened that he was free was 
another curious feature; for he had 
left a good billet as chief officer on 
a steamship, the Vida, for no other 
reason (he said) than that he wanted 
a change, and preferably into sail. 
Well, that was a matter of taste and 
had nothing to do with the present 
problem. The Otago wanted a 
master as quickly as possible, and 
here was one available. He was 
offered the berth, he accepted it, 
and sailed that same night by the 
packet for Bangkok. That was in 
January 1888. 

The young Conrad served as 
master of the Otago for fifteen 
months or so, during which time 
she voyaged between Australia and 
South Africa, and up to the Torres 
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Straits and the islands of the Malayan 
Archipelago. Again some urge im- 
pelled him to give up this berth as 
he had given up his previous one on 
board the Vida, and he moved on 
a step nearer to his destiny as a teller 
of tales, richer in experience and 
matured by the responsibilities of 
command at sea. 

And the Otago ? 

For some dozen years more she 
went on her lawful occasions in the 
deep-sea trade, but time and the 
march of mechanical invention 
overtook her, and after thirty years 
of voyaging on the face of the oceans 
she was no longer able to compete 
with the younger, larger, faster and 
very different vessels that were her 
rivals, the steamships. She was 
offered for sale, and in 1900 she was 
purchased by the Australian ship- 
owning and trading company of 
Huddart Parker Ltd. for duty as a 
floating coal-hulk. She was taken 
to Hobart, and there in the Derwent 
she filled this lowly and grimy office 
of handmaiden to the new generation 
of throbbing, smoking giants that 
had driven her kind from the maritime 
traffic of the world. In 1931 it 
seemed that even this drudgery was 
beyond her, and again she was put 
up for sale, to be knocked down— 
crowning indignity!—for {1. She 
was doomed for the scrap heap or 
Davy Jones’s locker as soon as 
the wreckers had salvaged anything 
of the slightest market value from 
what remained of her hull and deck 
fittings. 

They removed her from the dock 
area, away from sight and sound of 
the open sea, and as a final humilia- 
tion had her towed upstream by a 
.¢] 
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small river steamer confusingly named 
the Togo, and they beached her on 
a strip of lonely foreshore on the 
eastern -side of the river, within a 
a short distance of the creek where 
the first party of settlers had landed 
in Van Diemen’s Land in 1803. 
At least it was a beautiful resting- 
place, at the foot of a steep, bush- 
clad hill known as Mount Direction, 
and looking across the broad firth 
to the four-thousand-foot mass of 
Mount Wellington towering above 
the foothills and the scattered 
suburbs of the city. This was the 
quiet side of the river ; for there was 
then no bridge to tempt the people 
of Hobart to spread their bungalows 
along the eastern shores as they have 
done in recent years. As a grave- 
yard it possessed the fitting quality 
of repose. 

It was about this time that a group 
of local ship-lovers rescued the 
steering-wheel of the disintegrating 
Otago from the hand of the wrecker 
and sent it to England as a relic of 
the master-mariner-novelist, and it 
is a consolation to know that it has 
been preserved in good hands. 

The end was not yet. By an 
irony of fate the Otago was joined in 
the graveyard by the very steamer 
that had towed her to this last 
resting-place, and the Togo was 
beached alongside her. One night 
in 1957 a fire broke out aboard, 
and the wood-built Togo and the 
remaining inflammable parts of the 
Otago vanished in smoke. The two 
skeletons lost all semblance of former 
grace, but at least the barque was 
still recognisable for what she had 
been, and knowledgeable residents 
occasionally took interested visitors 
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to see the sad remnant of the vessel 
once commanded by Joseph Conrad. 

And then, a short time ago, a 
broadcast news item sent me across 
the river for one last look. The 
Otago, I heard, was to be cut up 
for scrap, and the pieces would be 
consigned to Japan on the next 
freighter to visit Hobart to take away 
a load of the metal. Evidently 
Japan’s lack of iron ore and the 
inflated prices of the day had com- 
bined to make it worth while to 
carry out the ultimate act of 
destruction on the old ship. 

When I reached the site, the work 
was far advanced. Almost the whole 
of the hull was cut down to the 
mudbank, and only the stem and the 
stern remained. A man was even 
then burning through the plates of 
the starboard bow with an oxy- 
acetylene torch, and obviously it 
would not be long before nothing 
recognisable would be left for the 
literary pilgrim to see. 

I wandered round the tangle of 
raggedly cut iron plates, angles and 
ribs. It was a melancholy sight, as 
I warned you at the beginning, about 
as attractive to behold as fish-bones 
at the end of a meal. On the bank, 
squinting into an exposure meter, 
another visitor was preparing to take 
photographs before it was too late. 
It almost was, except for purely 
record purposes. 

What had she been like in the days 
of her glory as a ship under sail ? 

A three-masted barque. That, I 
knew, meant square-rigged on two 
masts and fore-and-aft rigged on the 
aftermost of the three. As near as I 
could estimate, by pacing clumsily 
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over stones, mud and twisted metal, 
she measured about 130 feet by 22 | 
feet beam, and across the poop 


where her master and officers had . 
walked to and fro, hour after hour | 


through the watches, it could have 
been no more than half a dozen 
short paces from rail to rail. But 
there was more to a sailing-ship than 
mere dimensions and statistics 
regarding canvas and rigging. 


- 


‘Her hull, commented her new | 


captain on beholding her for the 
first time, ‘her rigging filled my 


eye with a great content. I saw that | 
she was a high class vessel, a har- | 


monious creature in the lines of her 


fine body, in the proportioned tall- 


ness of her spars.’ ? 

Even allowing for a little pardon- 
able prejudice, for that lover’s eye 
that sees Helen’s beauty in the brow 
of Egypt, the words tell of a ship 
possessing the line and form of a 
thoroughbred. The Otago was no 
barge, and small as she was, she was 
his to command with a princely 
salary of £14 per month. 

This, then, was the vessel in which 
Conrad voyaged as captain, storing 
in his mind some of the pictures, 
experiences and characters which 
later were to appear in his stories 
of the eastern seas. There were 
other vessels, too, but this was the 
first command and therefore the most 
important of the many in which he 
sailed. In those years of travel, how 
often his ship lay at anchor in the 
quiet waters of island harbours, 


where on moonlight nights the | 
black silhouettes of the palms framed | 


a sheet of rippled silver and the 
sounds from the village and the | 
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scent of spices wafted from the shore 
over the sleeping ship. Cottu, 
Bulungan, Surabaya, Benjarmassim, 
Macassar in Celebes, Timor. . . he 
knew them all, and Singapore and 
Colombo, and Sydney and Durban 
as well, with their different sights 
and sounds, and their very different 
smells. Here at these ports of call 
he met the originals who later 
peopled his novels—Jukes, Captain 
Whalley, Freya, the Nigger, Jacobus 
the Merchant, Tuan Jim and a 
hundred others, for they all lived and 
live on in his pages. There were 
those nights on the agent’s verandah, 
where sweating men lolled in cane 
chairs and tried to cool themselves 
with palm-frond fans and gin drinks 
in long glasses, while one of their 
number told a tale of the islands : 
*“Tt happened in Samarang—you 
remember that Portuguese trader, 
ae 

You remember...? Yes, I 
remembered many of the tales and 
scenes as I stood there on the bank 
of the Derwent. ... 


The photographer was folding up 
his equipment as I passed him on 
my way back to the road. 

“ There’s not much left, is there ? ” 
he observed. “Not even as a 
souvenir.” 

“No, and there’ll soon be less,” 
I replied. 

“It’s a pity. You knew she was 
Conrad’s ship, of course? M’m! 
It was expecting too much that she 
should have been preserved, I sup- 
pose.” 

“ It costs money to preserve ships. 
Look at the Victory, and others, too, 
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that they keep on show in England. 
It’s quite a business.” 

“I know, I know,” he answered 
with resignation, and then went on 
more cheerfully: “ Ah, well, the 
Otago has her little share of immor- 
tality in ‘ The Shadow-Line,’ hasn’t 
she? And talki#g of immortality, 
this scrap they get from her will end 
up in Japan by being melted down 
and turned into steel, and going 
down the slips as part of an entirely 
new ship. That’s a sort of re- 
incarnation, if you like.” 

“From three-masted barque to 
super tanker ! ” 

“ At least it continues the tradition 
of marine usefulness, though it may 
be in a much less shapely form.” 

“And under the Liberian or 
Panamanian flag instead of the Red 
Duster,” I added, perhaps a trifle 
bitterly. 

He sighed. 

“You’re probably right, but it 
can’t be helped.” He paused before 
continuing. “I wonder what Con- 
rad would have thought of it.” 

We parted, and I drove home 
reflecting. Perhaps the spot where 
the Otago had lain so long might be 
marked with a suitable plaque—and 
that led me to think of an epitaph. 

*...A brave vessel, 

Who had no doubt some noble 


creature in her, 
Dashed all to pieces.’ 


But the Otago was not lost in a 
tempest; she was destroyed by the 
hand of her maker. 

What would Conrad have thought 
about it ? 

Yours sincerely, 
ROBERT MORRISON. 











BY A. 


For the second successive winter 
I had made camp within reach of 
the Arabian Great Nafud, doing field 
surveys on locust breeding-grounds, 
planning control against the time 
of hatching in an attempt to halt the 
menace of massed swarming farther 
afield into the farmlands of East 
Africa and the cotton-fields of Egypt 
and the Sudan. My unit was one 
of a number scattered across East 
Africa, Ethiopia, the Somalilands and 
certain Arab lands. 

On a morning in mid-March, an 
hour or two after sunrise, I sat 
working before my tent with a view 
across the bare plain to the lonely 
Shammar hills beyond. In that 
clear light I could see unaided into 
a deep, narrow ravine some miles 
away, a green and sheltered spot 
where shrubs and grass and squat 
acacia flourished. We had shunned 
it as a camping site for fear of 
sudden winter downpours filling the 
place and sweeping all before it in 
a torrent. Southwards, where lay 
the town of Hail, the provincial 
capital a dozen miles off, I could see 
four camels with riders ambling 
towards us with the usual calm, 
unhurried lope, and I wondered who 
they were and why they made towards 
us. For by this time I was well 
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enough known for many miles around 
and tacitly left to work in peace. 
Soon I saw them to be Emir’s men, 
for they were openly armed with 
modern rifles and side-arms, weapons 
beyond the wildest dream of the 
average penurious bedu. I took 
them to be messengers from the 
Hail Emir, the provincial governor 
under whose protection I travelled 
and worked unmolested. Before the 
riders had got within greeting dis- 
tance, however, Mohammed, my 
right-hand man and factotum, was 
at my side to tell me all about it. 

“ That is the emir of Hufair. He 
is returning from Hail and wishes to 
call on us.” 

This was desert grapevine stuff 
all right; for Mohammed and the 
others in camp had not been into 
Hail for days, their visits there being 
restricted by me to such essentials as 
drawing water twice a week from the 
town’s excellent wells, and occasional 
shopping in the suk. “ Bedu told 
me,” he went on in explanation. 

Bedu, of course, were daily flocking 
into the district at this time of year, 
and nightly now as the days grew 
warmer, to graze their flocks and 
herds on what to them was lushness. 
From the south they would pass 
through Hail, pausing there to 
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wonder at the bustle and sophistica- 
tion of the little brown-mud town, 
not least of all at the endless flow of 
sparkling water being pumped from 
the great well for the housewives of 
the town who gathered there. Un- 
limited water is an awesome sight 
to half-desiccated nomad travellers. 
They would idle away a whole day 
in the fly-infested market-place, and 
listen to the gossip there. Many 
would later pass our camp in the 
night, materialising briefly from the 
purple murk of desert night to pass 
by in muffled, shadowy cavalcade. 
Some would halt, drawn by the dying 
glow of the fire with its promise of 
coffee—for the pot was ever standing 
by. Crouching there, they would 
pass on the latest news from other 
parts, perhaps with reports of rain 
and locusts, while their camels 
lounged disconsolately by. 

On this day our visitors drew 
near, then halted a little way off, 
at hailing distance, assuming hesita- 
tion and a reluctance to intrude, a 
traditional wariness, denoting peace- 
ful intention and allowing time for 
mutual identification. Then they 
called out the greeting, “ Salaam 
aleikum.” Until the salaam has 
been given none in the camp would 
appear to notice them, for to do so 
would be unseemly. Desert etiquette 
demands that the riding man must 
greet the man on foot (the man on 
foot the seated man, the superior the 
inferior). For a person to salaam 
his superior or even to rise at his 
approach would seem effusive and 
in bad taste. He must modestly 
await his turn. 
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And so, with all the usual and 
exaggerated gestures of surprise, the 
salaam was returned and the riders 
knelt their camels, dismounted and 
approached. Then all set to on the 
greetings proper; for when such 
folk meet, strangers or not, there 
must ensue a complicated and seem- 
ingly incalculable pattern of permuta- 
tions in greeting, each saluting each 
in turn and lengthily, and no short 
cuts permitted. The emir himself, 
so-called, was in fact the headman 
of Hufair, representing the feudal 
boss in Hail. Hufair I had heard 
mention of, a hamlet buried some 
miles inside the Nafud, surrounded 
by towering, almost barren dunes, 
inaccessible it was said, to all but 
camels. Our guest sat awkwardly in 
my spare camp-chair, seeming reti- 
cent or shy, odd traits in one of his 
kind, usually most garrulous folk. 
He was a youngish man, of powerful 
build and striking appearance, though 
inclined to sleekness in the man- 
ner of the stereotyped Hollywood 
‘ sheikh.’ He was loaded down with 
weapons of war: a rifle and 
ammunition-belt, a great German 
automatic pistol wrapped in 2 head- 
cloth for protection from sand, and 
a curved, sheathed knife in his belt. 
It was not for me to ask him why 
he came, and it was not until the 
coffee had been round twice that 
Mohammed brought things some- 
what deviously into focus by inquiring 
how many camels they kept in the 
village, the ‘ town’ he called it, and 
how long it took to reach Hufair 
from Hail. Two to three days was 
the reply, although, our guest placidly 
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added, perhaps only a day in a car 
like ours, meaning a Land-Rover. 

Futhermore, he would show us 
the way if we wished to try. This 
was interesting, for if vehicles could 
get so far my task would be made 
easier. And also no one had ever 
been there before. A year ago, 
after varied and strenuous endeavour, 
I had found two lonely settlements 
in the sands, lost to the outer world, 
in time to help them save their 
meagre crops from marching locust 
bands. No doubt the news of that 
modest success had crossed the dunes 
to Hufair. These isolated places 
are formed round water-holes, minute 
oases on the floors of vast sand- 
basins several miles in diameter, 
where two or three dozen folk perhaps 
tend precious patches of crops, dates 
and green-stuff for men and beasts. 
The locusts could lay waste the lot 
in half a day. 

We had soon agreed that the 
attempt to reach Hufair should be 
made, though not without misgiving 
on my part, knowing as I did the 
rather touching faith that Arabs 
have in things mechanical. My 
guest seemed pleased at my ready 
response, and unbent more towards 
me, even producing his precious 
Mauser, or whatever it was, for my 
close inspection and, presumably, 
approval. Gingerly I dangled the 
wretched thing, confirming an early 
apprehension that, with typical in- 
difference to fate, one round was 
‘up the spout.’ I returned it to 
his doubtful custody as soon as I 
politely could, simulating grunts of 


admiration and approval. I am not 
a shooting man. 

We agreed to meet at the foot 
of the Nafud on the following day. 
They would reach the place that 
afternoon and camp there overnight. 
There the emir would come with 
me in the Land-Rover, his henchmen 
following our tracks with the camels 
in case we should founder in the 
sands. We would take food and 
water for a week and a supply of 
locust bait, in hundred-pound bags, 
to store in Hufair. And so they left 
us, the camels grumbling as they 
rose, their riders phlegmatic and 
silent, barely nodding farewell or 
glancing back, the bedu way of 
taking leave, in contrast to their 
florid mode of greeting on arrival. 
In that spring sunshine they were 
still visible an hour later, plodding 
over the bare plain until they merged 
at last with the brown shadows of 
the Shammar foothills and were 
suddenly gone from sight. 

We too were off next morning 
at first light, anxious to have the 
heavy dew still on the sand, for then 
the going is better. I had Moham- 
med with me; Hassan, with 


Abdullah Matlub my headman, came 


in the second vehicle. The sharp 
morning air cut into our faces as 
we drove across the plain towards 
an opening in the line of hills that 
hid the Nafud mass. Early though 
it was, the nomad herdsmen were 
about, cheery, impudent youngsters 
many were, with others older and 
more wary, gaping incredulous and 
doubtful at the odd feringhi in their 
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midst. At that mellow hour, soft 
hues and half-tones of shade and 
colour could be enjoyed for a time, 
and the air had an actual smell of 
sweetness to it. Even the ugly 
hills ahead looked less forbidding. 
The floor of the plain was almost 
gaudy in places, splashed with young 
grass and patches of tiny flowers. 

We came to the opening through 
the hills and through it caught 
the yellow glint of sand, and then 
the sweep of distant dunes, sombre 
and rather menacing I always thought, 
uncanny even in the stillness that 
prevails. For nothing moves there, 
or rustles or whispers. Yet one 
can be strangely affected by this 
jumble of clear-cut peaks and ridges 
standing sharp and cruel against the 
sky. Facing me were twenty thou- 
sand square miles of wuntracked 
sands, in the lonely depths of which 
a man could quickly be swallowed 
without trace. As we emerged 
through the gap we turned left by 
the hills with the dunes away to our 
right. But in time they swept close 
to the hills and then we were in a 
wadi, or rather gorge, with opposing 
walls of glistening pink sand and 
pinnacles of volcanic rock. Here 
the dunes rose higher, towering in 
places sheer to five hundred feet or 
so. It was a sheltered spot, so 
incongruously formed, with the floor 
of the gorge more thickly carpeted 
with grass and flowers than was the 
open plain, with sturdier shrubs and 
numerous edible herbs, the latter 
valued by the bedu for healing 
purposes. By local standards this 
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was a little paradise, and it was here 
that our friends from Hufair had 
chosen to wait. 

Mohammed’s watchful eyes had 
followed their trail so far, noting 
every trodden blade of grass and 
upturned pebble, and soon we saw 
them, lounging against their camel- 
packs while the beasts themselves 
made the most of things nearby, 
browsing furiously against time. 
The four men watched our approach 
with little apparent interest until 
we paused, as they had done the 
day before, and yelled the greeting, 
for now it was we who had to break 
the ice. Then they rose from the 
fire, simulating pleased surprise at 
the sight of us, shook me warmly 
by the hand, and then all embraced 
like brothers absent for years. Pro- 
fuse, perhaps, but warm and genuine 
none the less, for we met as friends, 
prepared to travel together in lonely 
places, and the Arabs value friend- 
ships and good fellowship. Then 
we set-to round the coffee-pot, 
ready simmering against our arrival. 
There was a relish in the tiny drams 
of acrid brew, drank in such sur- 
roundings, and as I listened to 
my companions’ guttural voices break- 
ing that great stillness, I thought 
I understood, for a moment, why 
these desert folk, living like this 
amidst the elementals, so seldom 
feel discontent with their lot, harsh 
though it often is. 

Their lives are stark, and bound by 
immemorial ways, but untainted by 
distractions. Here in these lonely 
places they live hard, often cruel 
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lives, yet they are free and unspoiled 
in the best sense, untouched by the 
synthetic horrors of our outside 
civilisation. We sat there, dwarfed 
by the sweep of dunes on one side 
and the ugly pile of hills opposite. 
The sun had not yet risen above the 
dune tops, and deep, cool shadows 
lay across the valley bed. We 
finished coffee and rose to go, to 
climb into the sands before the sun 
had time to dry the dew. The emir 
and Mohammed sat beside me, while 
the camel-men remained to follow 
on. Bumping slowly over clumps 
of camel scrub we followed our 
guide’s directions towards the way 
into the sands. With the slopes 
rising steeply, almost sheer beside 
us, my doubts increased, and then, 
after three miles, he pointed out 
what seemed the greatest of them 
all, a monster dune. 

“Up there is the way,” said the 
emir, with seemingly stupid calm- 
ness, and I voiced my doubts, 
annoyed at such fatuous assumption. 
But he reassured me after the manner 
of his kind. “But camels go up 
there. You will see that the way is 
good.” And indeed I soon made 
out a winding streak across the face, 
swirling upwards in great U-shaped 
turns. We walked to the foot and 
climbed some way to find that the 
track was trodden fairly firm and 
wide, just a shade wider, in fact, 
than a Land-Rover’s track. Hassan, 
the Habash driver, trudged behind, 
lugubriously muttering his concern 
at the prospect before him. Although 
Saudi-born in Jeddah, he shared the 
inborn, secret diffidence the black 


man has towards the bedu at large, | 


an innate inferiority bred through 
generations of slaves. He too shared 
my dim view of the emir’s naive 
trust in things mechanical, as did 
Mohammed also, I think; for, after 
looking round and upwards, he glibly 
said, “ Ill go ahead on foot and show 
the way for you.” At that the emir 
agreed to keep him company, really 
all to the good in lightening the load. 
So, with tyres let down low, I 
churned slowly forward in auxiliary 
gear, telling Hassan to wait until 
I reached the top or came to grief. 
But I found the emir’s optimism 
justified ; the car slid forward easily 
and at speed, causing my companions 
on foot ahead of me to bound, some- 
what startled, from the way, their 
voluminous garments billowing gro- 
tesquely as they made the leap for 
life, landing precariously on the 
shifty slope below, to the general 
amusement. Then, barefoot, they 
scrambled after me, bellowing en- 
couragement and advice I had no 
time to heed, and soon their voices 
faded, lost and deadened against the 
heavy walls of sand as I left them 
below. Intent on the job in hand 
I glanced neither up nor down, 
pleased with the progress, anxiously 
listening for the first, faint fall in 
engine revs, expecting to fail at each 
U-turn ; until I had taken the final 
one and rushed the last slope, 
surprised and happy at the ease of 
it. I jerked to a halt on a rounded 
peak, with the engine at the boil, 
and I dismounted ; alone, it seemed, 
on the roof of the world. 

I could see my companions 
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scrambling with arms and legs awry, 
sandals in hand, coming up the hard 
way rather than take the tedious, 
winding track. At the foot the others 
appeared like dolls beside a toy, and 
off to the left, some miles along the 
wadi, I could make out the camel- 
men, mere specks, yet distinct in 
that clear light, shuffling timelessly 
on, the riders up. Behind me was 
nothing but billowing waves of 
smooth, untrodden sand, glistening 
now, for the sun was on it and the 
shadows gone. It was a scene of 
uncanny solitude, rare on this over- 
crowded planet, yet strangely the 
impression was as though someone 
or something was watching all the 
time, unseen. 

The sharp chatter of voices im- 
pinged as the two climbers neared 
the top, barely affected in wind or 
limb by their hectic climb. Grunting 
“ Elhamdulillah” they threw down 
their sandals and squatted on their 
haunches, oblivious to the weird 
wonder of the scene around them. 
I waved to Hassan and soon he and 
Abdullah Matlub were on the move, 
Abdullah Matlub too going ahead 
‘to show the way.’ Hassan drove 
past him and joined us, sweating 
with concentration, grumbling that 
he would not do it again for the pay 
he got, yet pleased at saving face 
through never having faltered. 
Matlub arrived, grinning under 
the jibes of the others at being the 
last to reach the top, and we sat 
there while the engines cooled. 
“From here it is better going,” 
pronounced our ever optimistic guide, 
waving vaguely ahead across those 

02 


fearsome ridges, and thus encouraged 
we mounted and set off. 

We had planned to ‘leap-frog’ 
across the sands, or across the worst 
of them; a slow business, but 
ensuring that only one vehicle at a 
time could be bogged down. But 
passing each other was far from easy 
along those narrow shelves and 
ridges, and soon we gave it up and 
did the best we could. We had 
to avoid the frequent temptation 
to swoop into the smooth-walled 
hollows from which the cars would 
never have emerged again, for the 
deep, steep walls were loose and 
treacherous, though looking firm. 
The winding ridges up above were 
safer, harder, despite a shallow layer 
of fine shifting sand that slid beneath 
the tyres, but they led along an 
erratic course. Camels would go as 
the crow flies, disdaining such hazards 
as were our lot, and I wondered how 
many miles we were adding to the 
route of the rearguard following 
somewhere behind. Yet our guide 
was most reassuring. Long spells 
were passed with entrenching tools 
and spades, digging and scraping 
the fine, warm sand from round 
the wheels, man-handling the heavy 
metal ‘sand-tracks’ carried for 
emergencies, usually having to jack 
the vehicles up to insert these tracks. 
But there was stimulation in the 
heavy slogging of it all, it being in 
the nature of a challenge; to me, 
anyhow. For all this was virgin 
going. One just cannot be bored 
in such circumstances. We sweated 
more as the sun rose higher and the 
sands grew hot beneath our feet, 
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for we had discarded sandals. At 
noon we rested for two hours, glad 
that the sun was not so very hot, 
for there was not a glimmer of shade 
at that hour. It was pleasant to 
stretch on the clean, smooth sand 
in that soundless solitude where 
nothing disturbed, not even flies, 
except for the few persistent ones 
we carried with us. 

After a short nap the emir and 
Mohammed rose and set off on foot 
down the slope of a basin beneath 
us and up the far side, their eyes 
for ever on the sands. They were 
seeking the track of gazelle, or maybe 
oryx, still said to linger in the 
fastnesses here and in the Rhub 
al Khali, the Empty Quarter, far to 
the south. The persistent hope of 
bedu is to have meat for dinner, a 
hunger seldom satisfied. In these 
arid wastes that can only mean 
gazelle, for little else edible lives 
there. And gazelle are fleet of foot 
and hard to come by. I watched 
the two men scrambling up the 
distant slope, their cumbersome gar- 
ments hitched between their legs, 
until they paused at the top, in 
silhouette against the unbroken blue 
of the sky ; then they vanished down 
the other side, still searching. 

When they returned they had 
news for me. 

“We were looking for tracks of 
bedu,” they said, “but none have 
been this way.” Then, casually, 
as though it was not of any interest 
at all, “ There are eggs [locust eggs] 
all over there.” I trudged back 


with them to see. It is not easy for 
one not bred in the desert to spot 
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such things, but bedu eyes miss 
nothing. From time to time they 
paused, crouching to slap the surface 


of the dune with open palm, listening, _ 


then scraping a little. They say that 


where the eggs are buried the sand | 


rings hollow beneath the palm, but 
I could never learn the knack of it. 
At last we got to work in earnest, 
scooping out to where quite dense 
moisture lay twelve inches down, 
and there we came on egg-pods, 
inch-long cylindrical sacs packed 
with maggot-like contents, most of 
them plump and healthy, some 
shrivelled and blighted by fungi. 
The latter I collected for the specimen 
jar and subsequent dispatch to base 
for study. The egg-field stretched 
across the lee sides of the hollows, 
shielded from the biting winds that 
blow across Arabia during winter 
and early spring. 


With spades from the vehicles © 


we spent an hour unearthing egg- 
pods, trying to ascertain the area 
of the egg-field. Many thousands of 
pods and thus many hundreds of 
thousands of potential locusts were 
put to the sword or trodden under- 
foot, being, however, but an infini- 
tesimal drop in the ocean of locustry. 
The emir made a sweeping gesture. 
“There are lots more all round 
here.” He pointed. In a few weeks’ 


time, I knew too well, these smooth, — 


quiet dunes would erupt in one day 
into seething movement as the dark 
masses of insects swept down the 
slopes like lava flow. 

We returned to the cars, plodding 
ankle deep in places on the lower 
slopes, pausing for a while in the 
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hollows where clumps of green herbs, 
well known to bedu, were plentiful, 
and from them we plucked and 
munched. I did so under the 
avuncular eye of Mohammed, who 
warned me that some were poisonous, 
rejected even by grazing camel herds. 
Those I tasted were pleasantly 
pungent in flavour and a useful 
addition, I hoped, to the vitamin 
pills I swallowed daily. Would not 
these poisonous plants, I asked, 
affect the marching bands of locusts, 
which were usually averse from 
leaving anything behind in their 
path? Had we not found an ally 
in our struggle? But the emir 
answered pat, revealing how precise 
the observations of these simple 
folk can be. 

“No,” the emir said. ‘“ These 
herbs appear for but a little while. 
When the girard [flying locusts] 
come, soon after rain, the herbs 
have not appeared. And by the 
time the dibba [young, wingless 
locusts] march, they have shrivelled 
and gone again.” A tidy arrangement 
on nature’s part, to be sure, saving 
the plants from destruction to emerge 
briefly again next spring, and the 
young locusts from a premature death 
by poison. Such flawless timing ! 

A gentle breeze had risen by the 
time we reached the cars, and the 
fine loose sand high on the ridges 
swirled slightly around our feet, 
with the distant hissing heard before 
a sandstorm. I wondered if such 
a sound, many times magnified, 
could account for the phenomenon 
of ‘singing sands,’ a rarely heard, 
ghostly howling that emanates from 
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no recognisable source, a mystery 
to all who hear it ; ascribed by bedu, 
of course, to djinns and demons. 
Even Philby, a most practical 
observer, admitted himself con- 
founded by the doleful keening, 
twice heard by him in the Rhub 
al Khali. The emir, although him- 
self reared in the dunes, had never 
heard it. He explained: “ Here 
there is nothing like that. But I 
have heard of such things from the 
south in El Rumla.” (Literally the 
Place of Sand, the bedu name for 
the Rhub al Khali. They believe 
that those who hear the singing sands 
often lose their reason. Mohammed, 
that erstwhile son of the desert, with 
all the sophistication acquired by 
several sojourns in Jeddah, blandly 
rejected the whole thing. “ W’Allahi, 
it is not true. It is nothing but 
bedu talk.” 

We drove with the sun behind us, 
for the peak of day had passed and 
it was pleasant to be freed at last 
from the glare in our eyes. The 
engines too were cooler and ran 
better, and we spent less time in 
manual toil, or perhaps we noticed 
it less. Indeed the routine became 
monotonous, and I almost ceased 
to worry over the thought of the 
journey back. As the day passed, 
the unrelieved back-cloth of blue 
and gold from sun and sand tended 
to pall. “ Not far now, not far,” ex- 
horted our good-natured guide from 
time to time, with, I thought, the 
usual cheerful inexactitude of the 
Arab, who measures a journey by 
time and not by distance. Yet I 
need not have worried ; for, although 
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we had meandered far off his normal 
camel route, an hour before sunset 
found us on the rim of a great sand 
basin, oval shaped, about two miles 


I was glad to see Hufair, although, 
as centres of population go, even in 
Arabia, it was miserable enough, a 
replica of the other dune settlements 
I had visited. Tall, awkward palm- 
trees gave shelter to hovels of mud 
and palm-fronds, shapeless, window- 
less dwellings with doors carved 
crudely from slabs of palm-wood. 
But there was water in plenty from 
the two wells, and a few bright-green 
patches of cultivation, fed by chan- 
nelled water, grew stuff to supple- 
ment the dates from the palms and 
the milk from the camels and goats. 
It was to save these plots from 
invasion that the emir had brought 
me here ; for if the locusts came, the 
crops would vanish within hours 
and there would be hunger in the 
little community. We slid down to 
the hard, smooth floor of the hollow 
and I saw that we had done just 
twenty miles across the dunes, 
though, as the crow flies, maybe 
only twelve. We had been sighted, 
and the villagers turned out, timidly, 
apprehensive, fearing perhaps that 
we were tax men from Hail, or 
maybe something even worse. The 
women and children stayed at a 
distance, while the men stood waiting, 
gravely, with that peculiar poise and 
dignity that all desert dwellers have. 
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long, and in the centre lay Hufair, 
a cool, green cluster of palms, a 
dozen mud buildings, and a couple 
of water-holes. 


We halted before them, near the 
emir’s dwelling, and dismounted. 

No European had been this way 
before, and none of these folk had 
ever seen a white man. Nor, the 
emir told us, had a motor vehicle 
ever come this far. Yet from these 
amiable, simple villagers, no intima- 
tion or gesture of surprise or 
curiosity was permitted which might 
in any way embarrass me and my 
party, and so impair the welcome 
due to us as travellers. Soon we 
were led inside to wait for coffee. 

It was dark and cool after the 
tiring glare of sunlight, and clean 
in its way, as these places invariably 
are, bare of all furnishing save for 
well-worn carpets and a row of 
cushions round the walls. The 
fireplace, the coffee-place, in fact, 


} 


for nothing else is cooked there, is | 


in the centre of the floor, a rectangular 
hollow well filled with the grey 
ash of camel-dung or brushwood 
from previous fires. Round this 
hollow stand arrayed the coffee-pots 
and implements, a formidable enough 
collection at first glance. There are 
three or four brass coffee-pots of 
varying sizes, slender necked with 
beak-shaped mouths, not always 
shining bright, except one, the actual 
pouring pot, which is never sullied 
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by flame or smoke; there is the 
long-handled roasting-spoon, like a 
miniature frying-pan, with its rod 
for stirring ; the brass case bound in 
leather containing the tiny coffee- 
cups ; the wooden slipper in which 
the roasted beans are cooled. There 
is the wooden stirring-spoon, the 
tin containing coarse palm-fibre for 
straining the coffee through the 
spout, perhaps an incense-burner if 
the house can run to such, and 
the box of cardamum seed for 
flavouring. Last by but no means 
least is the heavy, shining brass 
pestle and mortar, the key piece in 
the ritual. 

The host himself will set about 
preparing; for, except in highest 
circles, where special slaves officiate, 
this task is never delegated. Indeed, 
no greater praise can be bestowed 
on one than the saying, ‘ He makes 
coffee from morning till night.’ 
So with a pair of aged leather 
bellows the host will gently fan the 
ashes into life again (for seldom is 
the fire allowed to die completely 
out). The coffee beans are poured 
into the shallow roasting-pan and 
held above the embers, tenderly 
stirred and shuffled to prevent the 
precious stuff from burning, and the 
room soon fills with the pleasant, 
pungent smell. When tinted brown 
the beans are set aside to cool. The 
coffee-pots are now brought into 
play. Cold dregs from previous 
brews are set aside, diluted with 
fresh water and stood near the fire 
to simmer slowly to a boil. The 
roasted beans are now poured into 
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the mortar, a heavy, shallow bowl 
with an elongated base, and then is 
heard the sound all Arabs love, the 
clang of pestle on mortar, a pene- 
trating clatter that can often be 
heard a mile or two away. There 
are men famed as artists with the 
pestle who can use it like an instru- 
ment of music, employing varied 
strokes and rhythms, from the merest 
golden tinkle to ear-shattering for- 
tissimo, their reward subdued, dis- 
criminating grunts of admiration 
from an expectant, thirsty audience. 
Ten minutes of this and the water 
should be at the boil, old dregs and 
all, ready to have the fresh coffee 
added. This is tipped in with loving 
care and gently stirred. The pot 
is several times raised above the 
embers when about to overboil, 
foaming with a deliciously fragrant 
mud of brown froth. It is then 
removed to simmer while a pinch 
of cardamum is crushed and added. 
The shining pot, the pouring one, 
is now brought to the fore and the 
coffee poured in, swilled quickly 
back into the brewing pot, then back 
once more for pouring after settling 
down, and, with a wad of palm-fibre 
wedged into the spout as a filter, the 
stuff is ready to be served. The 
crucial moment is at hand. 

The host squats poised with 
several cups, tiny bowls without 
handles, clasped in his right hand, 
the coffee-pot in his left. The 
guests feign polite surprise, even 
reluctance at the offering made them 
as the host, after first sipping and 
gulping noisily himself to prove it 
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free from poison, pours out a tiny 
portion to each of the guests in turn. 
It is thin and weak, pleasantly acrid 
in flavour, with but the faintest 
semblance of coffee taste about it, 
yet stimulating and refreshing. After 
two rounds there will be a pause for 
small talk and a further exchange 
of greetings. After the third round 
the guest will twiddle his empty 
cup to signify ‘enough,’ eschewing 
thanks save silently to Allah (from 
whom alone all good things flow) 
and he will rise to go, in silence 
usually. To stay longer would be 
bad form, obliging his host to offer 
food and lodging for the night. 
From the time the bellows are first 
brought into action until the final 
cup is drained, an hour and a half 
or more will have gone by. 

So now I resigned myself to an 
hour or so of torpor and discomfort 
crouched on a rug against the wall. 
But the beans were not yet browned 
when a shadow fell across the door- 
way and a tall and ragged figure 
stooped and entered. He came in 
without greeting, to crouch in the 
darkest corner near the door, half 
concealed in shadow. With my 
eyes now used to the gloom I was 
able to make him out, gaunt-featured 
and haggard, with deep-sunk eyes, 
his beard unkempt and crudely dyed 
a reddish tint, his clothes in rags. 
His manners, we noted, were as 
uncouth as his appearance was un- 
kempt, for he ignored the murmur 
of greeting that met him as he sat 
down, and twice the emir spoke to 
him only to be ignored. This was 
indeed a most unusual way to carry 


on, and nobody present knew quite 
what to make of it. A rather sullen, 
embarrassed silence fell, and our 
host went on with his task of roasting 
beans, too good a host to take the 
matter further yet. The uncouth 
one crouched with his hands clasped 
round his skinny knees, glowering 
at each of us in turn, without a word. 
In turn he was ignored, and soon we 
had all relapsed into our previous 
state of semi-somnolence, waiting for 
coffee. The fragrant beans were 
frizzled deep brown in time and 
then the noble clang of brass was 
heard, pestle against mortar meeting 
in casual, practised rhythm as the 
emir warmed to his joyful task. For 
the delight and admiration of his 
guests he gave variations on the 
normal theme, a sort of manipulating 
in reverse by deft twists and lightning 
twitches of the wrist, a series of 
gaudy little thrills on the mortar 
with not a speck of coffee being 
spilled. This was true artistry, yet 
modestly performed with seeming 
diffidence, not overdone at all. Five 
minutes of this went by to occasional 
nods of approval, and the beans were 
almost ready, when the doorway was 
once more darkened and a second 
stranger entered, he too in silence 
and stealthily, a skinny, dark-browed 
fellow with an enormous nose, un- 
kempt too and surly-faced. He too 
ignored the greetings of his host. He 
took his place beside the other fellow, 
to complete a villainous-looking pair, 
as they crouched together like sad- 
faced hawks. The emir shrugged 
and glanced at me, and I read ire 
and embarrassment in his look as 
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he went on with his task, while the 
others murmured sympathetically. 
Then, to the surprise of all, the emir 
asked those who wished to do so to 
smoke, a remarkable invitation, rare 
in such dour, Wahabi circles, and 
one or two complied self-consciously. 
The pair in the corner glowered 
ferociously as clouds of unclean 
tobacco-smoke swirled beneath their 
craggy nostrils, until the pollution 
proved too much for them. They 
cried out, something rude, I think, 
in idiom I could not understand. 
Mohammed replied in mock con- 
ciliation, honeyed words hurled 
acidly across. 

“Oh, my uncles. What is the 
matter? Are you not in good 
health ? ” 

The gaunt one, glad of the chance 
to air his grievance, waved a horny 
talon at Mohammed. 

“ Oh, you man of Ibn Saud, why 
do you bring the foreigner here ? 
This Nasrani [Christian], must you 
follow him round like a dog?” 
Much more followed, beyond my 
comprehension, but good strong 
fighting stuff it seemed, to judge 
from the others, who did not 
share my linguistic short-comings. 
Mohammed and our host sprang up, 
the former just in time to seize the 
emir’s hand as he grabbed the gun 
he carried still. No longer was he 
the sauve and smiling host, but an 
angry, sadly affronted man with lots 
of face to save before his guests. 
It was for this, to bring things to a 
head, that he had asked us to smoke. 
Violent and unforgivable words were 
now being hurled about the place 
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as the rest joined in, voices rising 
shriller and more guttural, and then 
the gaunt man burst out laughing, 
after a fashion, mocking and sar- 
donic, intended to raise the ire still 
more. 

The emir fumed. “ Out of this 
house, O dogs,” he bellowed, and the 
two men rose with attempted non- 
chalance and made towards the door. 
There the red-bearded one paused, 
to give a farewell glare all round. 
He was tall and rangy by bedu 
standards, and for the second that 
he stood there it seemed to me that 
this ragged fellow had a weird, 
dishevelled dignity about him. 
Somehow I felt a liking and a sadness 
for him, though I guesssed he would 
happily cut my throat for the 
pleasure of it. He stooped as though 
to go, then suddenly turned towards 
the coffee-hearth, that domestic holy 
of holies, and neatly spat ; a gesture 
mainly, but more than enough. 

Before he could follow his com- 
panion outside the entrance he was 
swept off his feet by our outraged 
host bearing down upon him, with 
Mohammed a close second, in a 
flurry of billowing gowns and head- 
cloths and a bedlam of shrill and 
mainly incoherent curses as the rest 
joined in, and under the combined 
onslaught the wild-eyed iconoclast 
fell grunting to earth. For a moment 
or two I feared the worst as he lay 
there submerged, until of a sudden, 
and somewhat miraculously, he rose 
to his feet from the depths of the 
mélée, not unlike Father Neptune 
emerging from the waves, only to 
be hauled unceremoniously through 
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the door, protesting most violently 
to Allah that such things should be. 
I had to sit aloof from the whole 
proceedings, intrigued at a spectacle 
unique in my experience, for seldom 
is the wrath of an Arab projected 
beyond the vocal, argumentative 
stage. I was left to myself, with the 
coffee-things pathetically discarded 
around me, and I wondered what 
uncomfortable fate was likely for one 
who spat on an emir’s hearth and 
cursed his guests. 

The uproar continued outside, 
increasing as the villagers joined in, 
and with visions of lynchings I went 
to the doorway, to intervene if 
possible. The glare from the wester- 
ing sun dazzled me as I stepped out 
from the gloom, and then I saw the 
shuffling crowd, with the prisoners 
still struggling in the midst, moving 
towards an isolated building, the 
place, I knew, where the locust bait 
had just been stored, a sort of village 
lumber-room. I judged that the 
remaining space inside was by now 
sorely limited, scarcely enough for 
two in comfort, but nevertheless the 
offending pair were hurled inside 
and the ramshackle door dragged 
to and locked. Then the crowd came 
back, led by the emir, more decorous 
now, with Mohammed dishevelled, 
still belligerently indignant. His 
clothing was torn and his face was 
marked, testifying to the rigours of 
the fray. 

The women and children whispered 
and giggled and the men looked 
rather pompous, for this had been 
men’s work indeed. This day would 
pass into village legend, a day for 
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measuring time against in future, 
and its heroic events would be 
mulled over time and again, duly 
veneered with appropriate embellish- 
ment. 

They paused before the house 
and the emir called for silence. 
“Blood will have cooled by to- 
morrow,” he proclaimed. “Then 
I shall have the men before me. 
And now, let us drink coffee in 
peace.” 

And so we did, this time to an 
undisturbed conclusion and more 
hurriedly, for the time for evening 
prayers was near. Once more I was 
left to myself as they all went off 
to pray, drawn up in line towards 
holy Mecca to the south-west. The 
sun had gone down and twilight 
deepened rapidly. The mournful 
incantation of the prayer-leader rose 
in the half light, deadened here, 
however, finding no echo against 
the nearby sand mass. Darkness fell 
before they finished, the sky became 
a deep violet and was soon encrusted 
with a blaze of stars. Supper followed 
prayers, great communal platters 
of rice and goats’ meat, a rare luxury 
in honour of the guests, served by 
the dim smoky light of a hurricane- 
lamp in a smaller room adjoining the 
coffee-chamber. After eating I made 
an excuse to stroll outside (for he 
who walks at night without good 
cause is suspect), and I found myself 
the only one abroad, though the hour 
was barely eight o’clock. 

Even the village dogs were silent, 
not roused as yet by the swirl of 
shadows cast by the palm-trees, for 
the moon was not yet up. But by 
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starlight alone I clearly made out 
the sweeping dune shapes, seeming 
dark-grey now and more sombre 
still, encompassing the hamlet in 
solitude. No light showed and 
nothing moved but the top-heavy 
palm-trees swaying slightly, the only 
sound heard being the rustle of their 
leaves overhead. I felt slightly over- 
whelmed by the strange, unfathom- 
able loneliness of the place, and I 
wondered how folk had come to 
settle here, literally almost buried 
alive. Water, of course, was the 
reason. Here there was water for 
the digging and that, to the bedu, 
is the most important thing on earth. 
Living like this, in such harsh 
isolation, on the edge between living 
and dying, begets, perhaps, that un- 
compromising fatalism that is the es- 
sence of Arab thinking and behaviour 
and forms the bones of their religion. 
Yet they find no beauty in the rich, 
golden sweep of their dunes in the 
morning sunlight nor in the velvet 
and glittering skies by night. Night 
for them is but the time when evil 
spirits and djinns are abroad and 
no man ventures far alone without 
good reason. I returned to my 
unventilated little bedroom, and 
drowsed in sluggish discomfort until 
dawn, unused to having four walls 
round me, roused by the voice of 
one calling to prayer in the first 
grey light. 

We were to leave early, while the 
sands were still cold and dew- 
sodden. Hot sand expands and 
dislodges easily under pressure, giving 
less traction to the wheels. We 
breakfasted on fresh-drawn camels’ 
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milk, warm and frothy in a communal 
bowl, not for the fastidious perhaps, 
but very refreshing. We munched 
at sticky dates, finishing off, needless 
to say, with coffee (prepared this 
time behind the scenes by the women 
in a fraction of the usual time), and 
we rose sustained for the journey 
home. A village guide, armed with 
a rifle, was coming with us, and our 
host and all the population gathered 
to watch us go. He stood in confer- 
ence with Mohammed, whispering 
behind his hand in the way these 
people do, and I braced myself to 
refuse the anticipated offer of a 
live goat for the journey. Instead 
Mohammed came to me and said : 

“ The emir asks, shall he flog the 
prisoners before the village today ? 
Or what should be their punishment ? 
He will do as you suggest.” 

All very flattering, of course, but 
tact, I felt, was called for. Other- 
wise at some future date I, or some 
unsuspecting colleague, might be up 
against the vagaries of an unfriendly 
bedu tribe, for these folk have 
retentive memories. So I declined 
to pass judgment, much to Moham- 
med’s obvious disappointment ; for 
he had suffered more than most at 
the hands of the unruly pair, and 
he glanced ruefully at his rent 
garments. The emir too smiled 
rather thinly when I suggested a 
warning to the pair might be enough, 
and it occurred to me again that in 
this uncomplicated country the way 
of a transgressor caught in the act 
was unlikely to be an easy one. 
So we left at last, riding the first 
slope back into the dunes with the 
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sun still low in the east behind us. 
We paused at the top to look back 
on the little panorama, a lonely 
cluster of green and grey, with the 
villagers gathered still to watch us 
out of sight, looking very forlorn 
now. Then we moved on and the 
village vanished, engulfed in a second. 

The way back was no less arduous 
than the journey of yesterday, but 
we knew all the snags by now and 
worried less. We tried to march 
reciprocally on the usual camel route, 
such as it was, in order to meet our 
friends the camel-men still plodding 
on somewhere ahead of us. But we 
never met, no doubt passing them 
while they dozed or grazed in some 
deep hollow where the camel food 
was especially inviting, for in that 
place the sound of our engines would 
not travel far. Again at midday we 
paused for rest, a little food and 
water, and inevitably the men dis- 
cussed the village incident. 

“Was it because of the poison ?” 
I asked Mohammed, for many bedu 
feared the locust-bait we used, a 
gammexane mixture harmless to 
beasts, asserting that it affected the 
wretched scrub their herds and 
flocks fed off; and in vain had I 
argued and demonstrated, even to 
munching the dry and acrid stuff 
myself in front of them. But 
Mohammed assured me it was not 
that this time. 

“No. It is the men who are bad. 
W’ Allahi, but the emir will teach 
those dogs some manners,” he 
declaimed, fingering the bruise be- 
neath his eye. “‘ We think they are 
of the Ikhwan, and they might have 


killed you. For they hate the 
Nasranis, and,”’ he went on bathetic- 
ally, “they do not know how to 
behave in company.” 

Remnants from the now prescribed 
Ikhwan (Brotherhood) still lingered, 
it was said, scattered throughout the 
central Najd and north, all that 
remained of that joyless sect of 
bigots that had formed the spearhead 
of Ibn Saud’s striking force in the 
early days of struggle and insurrection. 
They had been the elite; fanatic 
puritans, chosen to establish, of all 
things, settled farming communities 
throughout that turbulent land, 
disciples sent to force the restless 
nomads to obedience. This they 
attempted by the age-old methods of 
rapine, pillage and massacre, when 
not even women and children were 
spared in their ruthless craze to 
impress the dour tenets of Wahabiism 
on their easier-going brethren. The 
scourge continued until the late ’20s, 
when their founder and figurehead, 
Ibn Saud himself, become perhaps 
apprehensive over the monster he 
had created, bade them disperse. 
Such was the authority of that man 
of iron that none dared defy the 
order. 

Yet their spirit lingers on. The 
impact left by their ferocious 
crusading can still be felt throughout 
the land. Outside the Red Sea port 
of Jeddah and the oilfields in the 
east, smoking, dancing and singing 
are severely frowned upon—secret 
vices, in fact. Cinemas and public 
entertainments are illegal and radio 
sets permitted nominally for the 
purpose only of religious dissemina- 
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tion. Alcohol, of course, is banned 
to one and all, native and foreigner, 
the penalty being two hundred 
lashes and an enormous fine for the 
former, and immediate deportation 
for the latter. Ornamentation, per- 
sonal and otherwise, even on build- 
ings, is suspect and so forbidden, 
as is the display of graven images 
and likenesses of living things. Men 
must appear in sober attire, covered 
to throat, wrists and ankles and with 
covered heads. Women are among 
the unmentionables in respectable 
conversation, and under a recent 
decree even foreign women are 
banned from driving cars. Ikhwan- 
ism might not be the driving force 
it was, but its passing is regretted 
by parochial elements, and by 
religious extremists rabidly opposed 
to outside influences. 

It was no doubt against such types 
as these that the emir of Hail, a year 
before, had meant me to be warned 
when first I proposed to enter the 
Great Nafud. He had advised 
against it, with oblique reference to 
unfriendly characters to be found 
therein. What would he say now 
when my guide reported to him, 
with his tale no doubt embroidered 
for the telling? What future was 
there for the red-bearded one and 
his associate ? 

The sun dipped and the sands 
cooled quickly, and we resumed our 
weary going, though cheerfully 
enough, for all had gone well, and 
we hoped to be free of the sands 
by nightfall. And sure enough we 
suddenly sighted the familiar, craggy 
tips of the Shammar range ahead, 
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appearing beyond a final ridge of 
sand. To me at least, they had an 
almost homely look about them, so 
we stopped to smoke cigarettes at 
ease and, to treat ourselves to an 
extra dram of water, for we need 
hoard no longer. In half an hour we 
were at the edge of the dunes once 
more, not far from our place of 
entry, looking down into the wadi 
of yesterday morning. Here were 
no camel-tracks to follow, so we 
slid down the virgin slope of sand, 
gently to avoid overturning, and 
soon felt hard ground beneath our 
wheels again. Our tyres were almost 
flat and now we had the tedious 
job of blowing them up again. 
As we toiled with foot-pumps the 
sun went down behind the hills, 
and the sudden, faint chill of desert 
night crept over us with the damp, 
pungent scent of shrubs and herbs 
intensified as the night dew fell. I 
looked round at the darkening, 
sinister walls of sand with the great 
silence and emptiness beyond, and 
I felt the awe and fascination of it 
so much that I knew I would have 
to go back again soon. This impel- 
ling, illogical, almost perverted urge 
to return and endure such places 
as this, to find a sort of penitential 
satisfaction in the rigours and dis- 
comforts of these inclement waste- 
lands, is common to most men who 
have dwelt in desert places of their 
own accord. 

It was almost dark when at last 
we set off for our camp twelve miles 
away, but after a mile or two the 
men begged leave to stop and say the 
evening prayer. They cleaned their 
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hands and feet with a rub of sand, 
the usual dispensation permitted to 
travellers in waterless places. I 
strolled about as they prayed and 
the voices rose clearly and sadly, 
echoing among the gaunt crags near 
where they knelt. A brooding silence 
followed as they sat back on their 
heels in contemplation, and then we 
set off again. Through the gap in 
the hills we came again upon our 
great, wide plain, to approach our 
camp, the cosy glitter of the fires 
visible miles away. The men 
there, in turn, had seen our head- 
lamps sweeping the sky like search- 
lights long before, and now they 
came forward to welcome us back, 
almost with fervour, as though we 
had been away for weeks; and the 
coffee was waiting ready beside the 
fire. 


Two mornings later, early, a 
vehicle passed in the distance across 
the plain from Hail, going towards 
the hills at speed. Through my 
glasses I counted six armed men, 
emir’s men I could see. Within 
four days they returned, again in a 
hurry, this time with eight men 
aboard. Mohammed was soon at 
my elbow. 

“* They have brought the two men 
from Hufair,” he explained. “ The 
emir of Hail has sent for them. 
Now, by God, they will know all 
about it.” 

** What will they get ?”’ I inquired. 
Justice, I knew, in these parts was 
what is known as brisk and summary. 

A look of horrid content appeared 
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in Mohammed’s normally tranquil 
eyes, bruised still though one of 
them was, and there was the flicker 
of a smirk. He was making the most 
of the situation. 

“They will already have been 
flogged at Hufair by the emir,” he 
said. “ The soldiers too will have 
flogged them. And now they will 
be flogged again and kept in jail. 
The emir is very strict. But yet 
they are lucky. Had he been Bin 
Jaluwi they would have lost their 
heads.” 

Bin Jaluwi, emir of the eastern 
Hasa province, was always thus 
referred to. At the very mention of 
his name miscreant blood ran cold. 
Mohammed concluded his rather 
morbid recitative and came down to 
earth. 

“If you like,” he went on, “I 
can go with Hassan and Abdullah in 
a Land-Rover into Hail and we can 
get all the news for you.” His timing 
was perfect, I had to admit, and I 
let them go. I eyed Mohammed’s 
tattered gown, torn in the course 
of duty, and I softened further, even 
to distributing largesse. They had 
earned a few hours dallying in the 
suq. 

They returned at sundown, laden 
with goats’ meat and rice, but with 
no news of the prisoners, except 
that they were in jail. Nor did we 
learn afterwards what became of 
them. They were manacled beneath 
the emir’s palace when we left for 
Jeddah two months later. They are 
most likely there still, just ‘to 
encourage the others.’ 
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THE LYNCH GATE 


BY ROBERT HUNTER 


IN most rural districts there are 
places where people like to meet and 
chat at the end of a busy day. In 
England this might be the village 
local, or a club, or perhaps the 
Women’s Institute. Here, in western- 
most Ireland, people like the river 
bridge, where they can lean on the 
parapet and gaze at the water below. 
But there are other places where 
our neighbours forgather, more per- 
haps by force of circumstance than 
force of habit. One such place is 
the Lynch gate where we go to 
pick up our milk. People are always 
bumping into each other there, and 
naturally they stop for a chat. 

The gate is the property of a 
farmer called Lynch. It is hinged 
on one side and latched on the other 
to a pair of immense stone pillars 
beside a relatively main road. On 
a wall near the pillars stands a 
wooden box, in which the milk- 
seekers deposit their empties in 
return for their fulls. Joe Lynch, 
the supplier of the milk, goes in for 
quality cattle, so his milk is rich in 
cream. 

Not everyone comes to the gate 
on foot. Mr Higson for example, 
who lives only a stone’s throw away, 
invariably comes by car, because he 
is rheumatic. At least, he is not 


sure if it is rheumatics, and says it 


might be a slipped disc or sciatica. 
Sometimes he says he thinks it is 
a return of his old spirulam fever ; 
for Mr Higson has lived in far-away 
places. Suddenly we heard he had 
been cured. He had been to England 
or Scotland, or was it Limerick, no 
one quite knew, but what we did 
know was that he was coming down 
the road on foot and standing ever 
so much straighter. 

“T’m cured,” he said. “ Right 
as rain now. Marvellous!” He 
pointed a finger at me. “ With 
your rheumatics you should go to 
him too.” 

“Go to whom?” I answered, 
perhaps a bit sharply, for he is for 
ever mixing up my war wound with 
rheumatics. 

“To Marriot of course. First- 
class man. He put me on the box.” 

“On what box?” I inquired, 
mildly interested. 

** THE box of course. He manipu- 
lated my spine as well. Wonderful 
touch he’s got. Those pains... 
they’re a thing of the past now.” 

The next time I met Higson he 
no longer talked of the past. It was 
entirely of the present. He had a 
pain in his stomach and an ache 
down his back. Gone was the 
virile look in the eye. I suggested 
the box again and he took me quite 
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seriously. “May have to. If it 
doesn’t get better. Mind you, he 
didn’t guarantee me a hundred per 
cent cure.” 

“ Who didn’t ?” 

“Why, Marriot of course.” And 
as Higson, normally a most good- 
natured man, looked annoyed, I did 
not press the point. 

When I was at the gate the other 
day a horse-drawn caravan pulled 
up beside me. We often have 
tinkers round here, so I thought 
little of it and went on talking to 
Miss McCarthy. But then, to my 
surprise, there emerged from within 
the caravan, not a set of weather- 
beaten tinkers, but four smart girls, 
most soignées, all in blue jeans and 
various-coloured jerseys. One of 
them approached me and asked if 
I could tell her where Mr Lynch’s 
farm was, as she had been told they 
could probably pull in there. I 
told her she was at Lynch’s right 
now and that if she wished I would 
open the gate for her. She turned 
to her companions, who nodded. 
So I opened the gate and let the 
caravan through. I thought it was 
a wise idea to pull in when they did ; 
the horse looked so tired. 

Unfortunately I had forgotten to 
warn them of the hill down to the 
house. I don’t know what sort of 
brakes they keep in these caravans, 
or if the girls knew how to use them, 
but away they went at increasing 
speed, which was something the old 
horse had not bargained for. At 
first he tried to dig his toes in, but 
soon he gave that up and reconciled 
himself to the trend of events. The 


caravan swept past Joe Lynch’s 
house, but not much farther ; for the 
gatepost leading to Joe’s field of 
oats brought them to a standstill 
with a prodigious jerk. 

The jar threw the driver off the 
caravan quicker and less gracefully 
than she had no doubt intended. 
The other occupants had already 
alighted, so did not suffer, but the 
impact disturbed the caravan crockery, 
and the clatter of china was fearful. 
The horse proved the most self- 
possessed ; for he soon got over the 
shock and began to nibble Joe 
Lynch’s oats which were well within 
his reach. By judicious manceuvring 
of horse, caravan and gatepost we 
got things sorted out, just as Joe 
himself appeared. He did not seem 
to be particularly perturbed that his 
gatepost had been wrenched from 
its sockets or that a strange horse 
was eating his oats. All he seemed 
to think of was the ladies’ welfare. 
But for sure they could rest in his 
field for one night. He would send 
his son to unharness the horse and 
take it to water. Should his daughter 
bring them milk? And would they 
like some eggs? Whatever they 
might want would they please to 
let him know. He then called 
Paddy, and a beefy boy of fourteen 
appeared. Paddy knew what was 
required and wasted no time. The 
horse was led away, after the caravan 
had been halted in an appropriate 
spot, and I left them. I never saw 
any of those girls again and shall 
be most surprised if I ever do. 

Sometimes my time for collecting 
milk coincides with Mrs O’ Mahoney’s. 
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This lady, but recently widowed, 
always comes to the gate by car. 
Now that she is a widow she lives 
a lonely life, and since time means 
nothing to her she likes a good long 
chat. In spite of her seclusion, what 
Mrs O’Mahoney does not know 
about the affairs of the district is 
not worth knowing, and what she 
does not know she will invent. 
One has to be on one’s guard with 
her. A chance remark, especially 
about a person, and away it will go 
up and down the countryside like 
a bird looking for cover; and when 
it does find a home the remark will 
bear no resemblance whatever to 
what was originally said. 

Mrs O’Mahoney is __ peculiar. 
Everyone knew what a cat-and-dog 
life she and her husband led, but 
now that he was dead she carried 
his ashes in a casket up to bed with 
her every night, and brought them 
down again in the morning to place 
on her breakfast-table. Once or 
twice she referred to him in my 
presence as ‘ My beloved Bill’; but 
I gave her such a look that she never 
said it again. 

Although Mrs O’ Mahoney comes 
to the Lynch gate by car she has 
never been able to negotiate the 
turn-round. She blames the gate 
as being too narrow, and in this 
there is an element of truth. If I 
am there when she is turning, I try 
to help her by standing where she 
can see me and making queer gestures 
with my arms. The gestures, alas, 
only serve to confuse her, but I 
still go on making them, hoping 
that one day she will learn. It is 
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a rare day that she does not graze 
something, be it the left-hand pillar 
or the right, or only a bit of the 
wall. If the Garda ever chance 
to see her they will surely present 
her with a docket; for, in spite of 
what I tell her, Mrs O’Mahoney 
persists in backing onto the main 
road. It is illegal to do that: a 
docket is the official confirmation of 
this fact. 

Referring to the pillars that support 
the Lynch’s green gate, I have 
explained that they were huge. At 
first I imagined that no amount of 
banging would cause them any dis- 
comfort, but later I found I was 
wrong. Mrs O’Mahoney’s car, for 
instance, is only a minimum type, 
and she only caught the pillar with 
the edge of her mudguard, yet a 
sizable piece of mortar fell off. 
This gave her the chance of saying, 
“It’s time the old gate was pulled 
down and another put up.” Dinny 
Sullivan, who does contract work 
with his tractor for Joe Lynch, 
arrived just then and of course 
noticed the damage done to the 
post. He may also have heard Mrs 
O’Mahoney’s remark and agreed 
with it; for he added his quota to 
the damage by catching the heavy 
old roller he was towing against the 
pillar Mrs O’Mahoney had just run 
into. It made quite a loud noise 
and this brought the entire Lynch 
family onto the scene. 

As with the caravan episode, Joe 
Lynch showed no anger. “ The 
damage’s after bein’ done, so there’s 
nothin’ to be done,” he remarked 
in even tones. I thought him a 
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long-suffering man; one who never 
grumbled; so different to the rest 
of mankind. 

About a month later I arrived at 
the gate to find that the thing had 
gone; that is, the gate had gone, 
but the posts were there, what was 
left of them—a lot of rubble lying 
in a heap on the avenue. I asked 
Joe Lynch what had happened. He 
was not sure, as he had seen nothing. 
He thought it might be a matter of 
vibration. 

“ Vibration |” I cried. “ It would 
take a mighty lot of vibration to 
knock down those posts. Besides, 
where did the vibration come from ? 
I’ve not heard of any earthquakes.” 

“It’s them lorries and coaches. 
They come thunderin’ past. One 
day we'll be havin’ our roof down 
atop of us. Coaches, buses, motor- 
cars; movin’ at a speed as if the 
devil wuz after them.” 

“Well, if you think that’s the 
trouble, you should complain to the 
County Council. Tell them you 
don’t feel safe.” 

He said he would think about it ; 
but galvanising men like Joe Lynch 
to action is a wearisome affair. 
I doubted if the gate would ever 
be mended and felt I was going 
to miss it, for its top rung was just 
the right height for me to rest my 
arms on. But after fair day I knew 
Joe would have to do something 
about it, because for the whole of 
that day and the one before he had 
been prevented from doing any 
farming, being employed all the time 
in chasing other people’s cattle from 
his land. 


Joe did replace the gate by wiring 
it to a nearby tree-stump on the 
one side, and on the other side to 
a carpenter’s trestle he had taken 
from his workshop. To keep the 
trestle in position he piled large 
boulders against it. It worked quite 
well and I said so. He was obviously 
gratified, for he remarked, “‘ Takes 
a Kerry man to do a job like this.” 

He might have said more, only 
just then he noticed the local bus 
near the bridge. By means of this 
bus Joe keeps in touch with the 
world, for it delivers the daily news- 
paper to him every day except 
Sunday. It is not everyone who 
would tolerate the mode of delivery, 
but Joe does. What happens is that 
Dan Harrington, the bus driver, 
whose business it is to deliver the 
papers, is unwilling to stop at each 
delivery point, for which you can 
hardly blame him. He not only 
refuses to stop, however, but declines 
even to slow down. On wet days, 
therefore, the newspaper is as likely 
to come to rest in a puddle as on 
dry ground; whereas on dry days 
there is generally a wind which is 
as likely to carry Joe Lynch’s news- 
paper onto his neighbours’ land as 
onto his own. But no matter how 
long it may take Joe to retrieve his 
paper and read it, when he has done 
so he is always up to date with the 
news. He told us about Gagarin 
the space man before anyone else, 
and he knows the results of the 
hurley matches almost before they’re 
decided. 

The only other Lynch gate milk- 
collector who knows the news is 
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Bob Moriarty. Bob specialises in 
news with a local tang. Unfortu- 
nately he is a confirmed pessimist and 
therefore his news may leave a nasty 
taste in the mouth. “ Molly Ryan’s 
kidney, poor thing: ’Tis floating 
worse than ever” .. . “ Dan O’Shea 
—that hip—tubercular or m’ name’s 
not Moriarty.” Or, on a glorious 
summer day—’Tis the last we'll 
get—winter’s coming early this year.” 
They get you down, these people, 
because they are often correct enough 
to make you listen to what they have 
to say. 

Only a few of us bother to go 
right down to the Lynch house to 
get our milk, for we can get it at 
the gate. Mr Reardon is an excep- 
tion. He nearly always takes his 
car down, and whoever is standing 
at the gate when he comes has to 
open it for him and then close it 
again. Mr Reardon is a farmer, 
but does not keep cows; he has a 
market-garden of sorts and runs a 
few pigs. He seems to take a delight 
in revving up his engine on full 
throttle outside the Lynch front 
door, and he invariably wakes the 
newest born Lyncher in doing so. 
If the baby is awake in any case, Mr 
Reardon will be welcomed inside ; 
if by chance it is still sleeping peace- 
fully, an outstretched arm will pass 
over his milk through a narrowly 
opened doorway, and Mr Reardon 
will not go in. 

I asked Joe Lynch why he thought 
Mr Reardon went to all the trouble 
of coming down, turning his car, 
backing it and then climbing up 
the drive to the gate again. Joe, 


who always needs some time to 
answer a simple question, at length 
replied, “‘ Sometimes he sees things 
lying around. Could be a saw or 
a sledge-hammer, or even a piece 0’ 
wood. Could be anything. Last 
time twas half a sack of oats. They 
always come back again in time. 
And he gets me to put what it may 
be into the boot of his car; an’ 
away he goes waving good-bye. ”Tis 
worth his coming down for all he 
finds.” 

For a long time things were quiet 
at the gate. Milk-collectors came 
and milk-collectors went: Mr 
Higson’s back was still a source of 
trouble to him and the pessimist 
Moriarty said it would never get 
better: Dan Harrington, the bus- 
driver, still made a point of fling- 
ing Joe Lynch’s newspaper into the 
biggest puddle and Mr Reardon still 
kept waking the Lynch’s lastborn. 
As for the Lynch gate itself—it was 
just as it was, and when I asked Joe 
if he was not going to put up a more 
permanent affair he said nothing and 
only smiled. 

But then suddenly things began 
to happen. I was walking down 
the road one morning, not to get 
my milk but to have a look at the 
river, when, at a lay-by close to the 
bridge I saw an engine, a diesel 
such as the Council use for their 
pneumatic drills. There was nothing 
to show how the engine got there, 
or even if it was meant to be 
there at all. When I took the same 
walk three days later the engine 
was still there, and not a soul in 
charge. Two days later a road- 
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roller had come to keep the diesel 
company, and for three more days 
the two machines stood and stared 
at each other. But now a caravan 
arrived, with the driver of the road- 
roller inside it. At once the farmers 
got busy, not on their farms but 
with the labour office. One and all 
registered. The word had got 
round: the road was to be widened 
and labour would be needed. 

It suited the farmers splendidly. 
Things were slack now the crops 
were in, and wages on roadwork 
were not bad. The turf had been 
cut and was drying, and if cattle 
had to be bought or sold at the fair, 
a day off could be wangled. I 
approached the labour office myself, 
but they did not want me, although 
they promised to keep my offer in 
mind. 

Within ten days there were thirty 
men on that road ; no mean achieve- 
ment in a sparsely populated dis- 
trict and with competition from 
the recently erected factories, not to 
mention the usual exodus of youth 
to the States or Britain. They began 
operations by pecking away at the 
hedge on the north side of the 
road about half a mile from the 
Lynch milk-collecting gate. As the 
telegraph poles were also on the 
north side of the road these would 
have to be pecked at too, but so 
cleverly was this done that the poles 
were moved to their new venue 
without one subscriber suffering the 
slightest inconvenience. When the 
hedges and telegraph poles had gone, 
bulldozers and grabs appeared. The 
bulldozers loosened the earth and 
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the grabs grabbed it, passing what 
they grabbed over to lorries which 
transported it to parts of the road 
that required building up. 

It was soon fairly obvious that 
Paddy Keohane’s farm, on whose 
boundary they were working, was 
going to diminish. I asked some of 
the roadmen what Paddy thought 
of all this. “Paddy’s after saying 
nothing,” they replied. “ He'll be 
richer than ever before ... he’s 
after receivin’ fifty pounds already— 
an’ more to come. Compensation, 
es 
_ Everyone knows that road opera- 
tions make the most beautiful road 
look hideous. One just has to be 
philosophic and wait till the job 
is done. The road now reminded 
me of the Flanders battlefields, with 
blasting- holes, with pickaxes and 
shovels lying around to give credence 
to the simile. One of the worst 
aspects of the activities was the 
noise from the pneumatic drills. 
I asked one man, a stranger to me, 
how he liked drill work. I picked 
on the wrong man, for he was 
a confirmed stutterer. When he 
stopped the drill to answer, he was 
shaking so much from the effects of 
it that I could not follow a word. 

Before long they were getting 
near the Lynch gate. What with 
lorries, bulldozers and grab fellows, 
not to forget the flag-wagging man, 
who was never quite sure whether 
to hold you up or let you go through, 
approach to the gate was not free 
from danger. Mr Higson, so often 
in the wars, arrived one day almost 
speechless with anger. Apparently 
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the grab-man had let go his grab 
when the contraption was over Mr 
Higson’s head. Bob Moriarty said 
in an aside, “It'll get him next 
time.” Mr Reardon too was experi- 
encing trouble; for his car was so 
small that the lorry and grab-men 
could not see him, and with all that 
mud about it was a red-letter day 
when Joe Lynch received his paper in 
afit state to read. Mrs O’Mahoney, 
disliking mud as much of the rest 


_ of us, gave up coming by car and 


took to finding small boys willing— 
for a fee—to collect her milk for 
her. I tried to reassure my fellow 
milk-collectors that at the rate they 
were going the mess would not last 
long. They retorted, “All very 
well for you. You're off to Africa.” 

This was true. I was off to Africa, 
but I was really quite reluctant to 
do so, I had become so interested 
In the end 
I stayed away for only two months 
instead of three, hurrying back in my 
keenness to see how things were pro- 
gressing. To my surprise they did 
not appear to have moved very much, 
if at all. The slush on the part 
being widened was as I had left 
it; rivulets from the nearby bog 
still helped to keep the slush slushy ; 
the boulders which had been waiting 
to be removed were still waiting, 
and in general the surroundings still 
looked like a Flanders battlefield. 
As there was not a workman or a 
lorry to be seen I assumed that 
everyone had been on strike or else 
the Council boys had run out of 
money. But I was not so sure: 
strikes in Ireland are still compara- 





tively rare, and the Council boys 
have by now learned how to keep 
in step with financial years. I soon 
discovered that all that had happened 
was that finding that the road- 
widening near the Lynch gate was 
becoming more and more a battle 
against quagmire, the authorities had 
decided to suspend operations for a 
time and shift to a drier part of the 
road. 

The old milk-collecting gang were 
of course, still collecting their milk : 
Mr Higson, back from another spell 
on the box; Mrs O’Mahoney no 
longer hiring small boy collectors ; 
Mr Reardon still coming down the 
Lynch avenue, waking the Lynch 
lastborn and casting an eye round 
for something to borrow; Bob 
Moriarty the pessimist, declaring of 
course that the roadmen had gone 
for good and that the morass would 
remain for ever. I might never have 
been away. 

But the green Lynch gate no 
longer looked the same. Gone was 
the wire contraption attached to the 
tree-stump and the carpenter’s 
trestle, and in its place stood a 
magnificent tubular gate hinged at 
one end to a magnificent concrete 
pillar and bolted at the other end 
to another equally magnificent con- 
crete pillar. And the tubular gate 
had been painted red, not green. 
I asked Joe Lynch why he had not 
stuck to the old familiar colour, and 
he said, “‘ They was after runnin’ out 
o’ green paint. *T was red or nothin’.” 

I inquired who had run out of 
green paint. “ Why, the Council 
boys. ‘’ Tis a Council lorry that knocks 
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down my pillars, sez I. ‘’Tis the 
Council that tears holes in my hedges. 
An’ all I’m askin’ is a little paint,’ sez 
; eg 

“Not quite all, Joe,” I smiled. 
“ Didn’t you also ask for two new 
concrete pillars ? ” 

“Why, sure. But aren’t they 
after takin’ all the stone from my 
old pillars to use as foundations for 
their road ? ” 

“But you were only too pleased 
to have someone remove all that 
rubble for nothing, Joe. You know 
you were.” 

“TI know. But wuz the Council 
boys to know? They’re simple.” 

** All right,” I retorted, “ they’re 
simple. [I’m not. The Council 
draws its funds to pay for your 
pillars from the taxpayer. Well, 
Mr Higson and I and Bob Moriarty 
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and the others are all taxpayers; 
so to that extent those pillars and 
the red gate belong to us. We shall 
feel at liberty to take chips off them 
or bump into them whenever we 
please—unless—unless you reduce 
the price of your milk, Joe.” 

He gave a little shrug to his 
shoulders. “I’m thinkin’ of goin’ 
out o’ milk. No money in it— 
unless—unless ye can see yer way 
ter payin’ me a little more.” 

A difficult chap to get the better 


of, Joe Lynch. One is never quite © 


sure when he’s only joking. I said 
no more about it. After all, few 
people have more cream on their 
milk than Joe Lynch. This gives 
him a sort of stranglehold on us 
cream lovers. In fact, I think I 
would pay him twopence a pint more 
if he really insisted on it. 
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MEDITERRANEAN SUMMER 


BY JOHN ALLEN 


I ARRIVED in Palamos, very dirty 
and very tired, on the back of a 


« small motor-bike at five o’clock in 





the afternoon. The grocer-driver 
had shouted meaningless remarks 
over his shoulder at me all the way 
from Flassa where I had left the 
train from Barcelona. I was bound 
for a summer job as a water-skiing 
instructor based on Palamos in the 
Costa Brava, with an American and 
a German as co-partners. 

“ . . and to-morrow,” Eric said in 
his guttural English, “‘ we will head 
up to Port Vendres to see if the boat 
has come.” The boat was coming 
by rail from Cannes. “I am going 
to leave the car in Perpignan and we 
will bring the boat back by sea.” 

“Why not ski back?” Walter 
asked, with typical American opti- 
mism. 

“ We will see. We will see,” Eric 
replied in his exact way. “ We do 
not know what the weather will do. 
It can blow up pretty nasty sometimes. 
And quickly too,” he added. 

The trip by road was fairly com- 
fortable. The three of us squashed 
into the two seats of the bright-red 
sports-car, and it clung to the twist- 
ing and circuitous roads. We had no 
trouble at the border stations, and 


almost immediately dropped down 
through the mountains to sea level 
and motored quietly into Port 
Vendres by the rail sidings. 

“ There is a boat,” I said, hardly 
daring to believe that it could be 
ours. I nodded over to the sidings, 
where I could see a trim and very 
fast-looking motor-boat roped on to 
a flat-bed. “There. Do you see 
it?” 

“Yes,” Eric said, braking gently 
and changing down and coming 
slowly to a stop. “ Yes,” he said 
again, “that is her. Well, would 
you believe it!” Looking small, 
alone and completely out of kind, on 
a single wagon in the railway yards 
next to the road, was Century. Her 
fine shining woodwork was dusty 
and her plating gleamed with only 
a half-lustre in the glaring sun of 
southern France. Her tarpaulin was 
stretched too tightly, and she seemed 
to shimmer in the heat. 

Eric of course spoke fluent Ger- 
man; Walter had Spanish as a 
second language ; and I speak schooi- 
boy French. It was left to me, 
therefore, to wade through the mass 
of documents and _ identifications 
with staccato-chattering officials and 
arm-flapping railway helpers. After 
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three hours of Summit-like negotia- 
tion we unloaded the boat by our- 
selves, and Eric and Walter wheeled 
her on her trailer to a small sandy 
beach. While they were doing this 
I took the car and bought petrol 
coupons, jerricans which I filled up 
with endless litres of petrol, and a 
funnel. We splashed petrol into 
Century’s dry tank. She floated off 
her carrier and bobbed satisfactorily 
in the dark blue-green bay. Eric 
threw out the anchor before we 
hauled the trailer up to the road 
again; then he and Walter swam 
back to the trim seventeen-foot 
craft. I watched them from the 
shade of a tree by the roadside as 
Eric opened up the engine covers 
and peered knowledgeably inside. 
Walter coiled ropes in neat circles as 
is the way of men who have lived by 
the sea. With the engine hatches 
still standing open, Eric climbed 
behind the wheel, leaned forward, 
and pressed the starting-button. 
Century’s engine turned over, splut- 
tered and then caught, and as he 
opened the throttle on the steering- 
column the full throaty roar of her 
one hundred and forty horses made 
me realise that we had a wonderful 
boat. Eric slowed the motor, looked 
up at me, and grinned and waved 
before pushing the gear-lever for- 
ward and gently easing open the 
throttle again. Walter reached for- 
ward and closed the engine hatch as 
Century rose up and then seemed to 
lean eagerly forward, leaving a fine, 
high wake across the small bay. I 
jumped into the car and drove round 
the edge of the port, up the main 


MEDITERRANEAN 


SUMMER 


cobbled street on the water-front | 
and, avoiding the road leading out of | 


town to Perpignan and the north, 
followed along the quay where the 
fishermen were mending their nets, 
A few pleasure-craft were moored by 


the fishing-fleet, boats with such | 


lovely sounding names as Oiseau des 
Isles and Le Champignon. I con- 
tinued on the cobbled road by the 
water’s edge to the yacht club, where 
I left the car. Out at sea Century 
moved freely and gracefully. I saw 
that Walter had raised the small flag, 
a French tricolour, and laughed to 
myself, thinking that here were an 
American, a German and an English- 
man, sailing under a French flag, 


about to teach water-skiing in Spain. — 


The next afternoon I left the 
police officials with our passports 
stamped, the boat cleared for Spain, 
and the sun high in the sky. Eric 
and Walter had provisioned for the 
trip: enough bread and cheese to 
last us two days, in case of engine 
failure; tomatoes, peaches and 
bananas; and of course the inevi- 
table litre or two of wine. We headed 
out of the smooth and protected 
waters. 

This was the plan. We were to 
ski from Port Vendres to Palamos, a 
distance of about ninety kilometres, 
or fifty-six miles. That is a long way, 
say three crossings of the English 
Channel. We planned to do it in 
relays, and I was to take the first leg, 
Port Vendres to Port Bou. This 
was perhaps the most exciting part of 
the run, since I would actually ski 
out of France and into Spain. Walter 
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would then take over and run to Cape 
Creus, a further twenty kilometres. 
Eric, who had skied long distances 
before and was the fittest of the three, 
calmly announced that he would last 
until we had crossed the Bay of 
Rosas, another thirty kilometres to 
the south. From there on we had 
only a vague plan that allowed for 
fatigue, but we were all determined 
to hang on for as long as we could. 
We hoped that this feat of endurance 


» would attract attention in the tourist 


hotels, and so bring us customers. 
If not, it was still something to have 
skied from France into Spain. 

As Walter idled Century past the 
outcrop of rock shielding the southern 


, half of the harbour, I could hear him 


growling, “O.K. O.K. Let’s start 
this thing now. Come on.” I was 
in the stern-sheets fixing on to my 
right leg a foam-backed plastic guard, 
because I had recently recovered 
from an operation following a snow- 
skiing accident. ‘We shall be in 
Palamos if you don’t get that thing 
on.” I slid my wonky foot into the 
rubber holder and finally eased the 
ankle into position so that the whole 
foot was held firmly by the rubber 
casing. After I had put on the other 
ski I grabbed the handle of the 
towing-rope and dropped over the 
side into the warm Mediterranean 
water. Eric maintained tension on 
the line as he paid it out, keeping me 
floating easily. Walter opened the 
throttle full tilt, and I was up on top 
of the water behind the speeding 
boat as we turned to starboard. The 
rope, taut and wringing wet, pulled 
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1 © Ski America,’ ‘ Maga,’ March 1961. 
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me comfortably to begin with, but 
by the time we reached Banyuls my 
arms felt as if they were jolting out 
of their sockets. The little village 
was tucked away behind two massive 
cliffs. The white of the houses was 
a refreshing contrast to the slate- 
grey of the rock and the brown and 
dark greens of the earth and vegeta- 
tion rising behind the village. Fish- 
ing-boats pulled up on the beach 
formed part of a gaily-coloured 
crescent of bright blues and greens 
and shades of white. It was a peace- 
ful scene, drowsy and secure behind 
the guardian cliffs. Outside their 
protection Century was cutting her 
way through a slight swell towards 
Cerbére, the French frontier station, 
just off the top of one of the hills. As 
I skied behind the boat, holding on 
first with one hand and then the 
other, I noticed the cars on the road 
crawling towards the inspection 
stations. I could imagine the melt- 
ing heat, and grinned to myself, 
thinking that there were no frontier 
formalities on the high seas—not at 
least until we reached the end of our 
trip. 

The land jutted out in a minor 
cape past Cerbére, and once we had 
rounded this we could see the hills of 
Spain climbing up from the sea in 
near-vertical cliffs to roll inland, 
higher still, towards the pointed 
peaks of the north-west. In the 
valley, below the French border, lay 
the Spanish town of Port Bou. We 
could see the trains shunting in the 
railway yards, looking like the minia- 
ture sets one has as a child. I skied 
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on happily past Port Bou—from 
France into Spain. Thankfully and 
happily I waved at the distant people 
in both countries, and then signalled 
to Eric that I was going to drop off. 
My arms, shoulders and legs had 
little sense of feeling any more, and I 
let go of the rope and sank into the 
sea. Slipping out of the skis as Eric 
turned the boat round, I saw Walter 
poised ready to dive in and start his 
part of the run. Eric cut the motor 
and helped me aboard as Walter put 
the skis on and hauled himself to the 
end of the rope trailing behind in the 
water. “O.K. Let her go,” he 
shouted, as the two tips showed 
above the water after he had got the 
line between the skis. Eric opened 
the throttle wide and Walter rose up 
out of the dark-blue sea to start his 
long trip to Cape Creus. A haze 
over the sky thickened and the heat 
became humid and sticky. The swell 
heightened, and behind us I could 
see the storm-clouds gathering in the 
hills and beginning to sweep down 
the valleys before hurling their fury 
on the sea. Walter, the casual origin- 
ator of this exhausting trip, also saw 
the storm-clouds coming, and sig- 
nalled Eric to increase the speed. 
The needle hovered between fifty- 
one and fifty-three kilometres per 
hour. Too fast, for there was now 
a heavy swell. Quickly—and how 
quickly !|—the sea steepened and 
Century lurched into the widening 
deeps. Walter was holding on like 


grim death and refusing to give up. 
But Eric could no longer keep the 
speed as the wind chopped the sea, 
and small waves moved with the 
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swell. He signalled, and reluctantly 
Walter let go of the handle and 
sank into the water. We hauled him 
aboard and set Century on her 
course across the bay. As we closed 
the coast again the storm passed 
behind us and headed out to sea, 
We were more than thankful ; for we 
could see the dark, blue-grey waters 
white-flecked with foam by the wind 
and rain. Our original idea of skiing 
to Palamos was foiled ; but it was no 
use fighting against the weather. The 
unsettled clouds let through the sun 
in places, and patches of dazzling 
light lit up the choppy sea around us, 
giving us the strange sensation of 
being surrounded by small tracts of 
forbidden water. The feeling was 
peculiar and almost unearthly, and as 
we crossed the silvered stretches of 
sea we were all thankful that nothing 
untoward had happened. 


The Bay of Rosas was our longest | 
‘crossing.’ About twenty kilometres | 


from Cape Norfeu, because bad 


weather was looming up again, we | 


made for La Escala on the coast, six 
kilometres from La Foredada. This 
huge bay, where the sand stretches 
from the port of Rosas right round 
to San Martin, was the most un- 
attractive part of the trip. Inland it 
is poor flat country with little to 
excite the farmer or the tourist. Two 
rivers, the Muga and Fluvia, run out 
to the bay, and it may be that one 
day, if their waters are controlled, 
the land might become fertile and 
profitable. 

It was well that we had decided to 
make for La Escala, because when 
we were three-quarters of the way 
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‘across the bay the wind shifted 
‘noticeably. Eric eased the throttle. 
“ Tramontana,” he said. “ This is a 
wind which comes off the coast. It 
can be bad.” The comparatively 
calm swell which we had knifed 
‘through turned rough. As Century’s 
bow dipped into each trough Eric 
altered course a little to ease her, but 
our speed dropped as black clouds 
swirled down from the mountains 
again and circled La Escala. For a 
,wild fifteen minutes there was rain 
and wind. Eric cut the speed even 
more and we rode out the deepening 
troughs and white-capped waves, 
keeping Century’s head pointing into 
the wind. The waves took us high 
up in their rush, to leave us sus- 
| pended for a second before we 
| plunged down to meet the next one. 
Spray showered over, and the hard- 
driven rain, which Eric and Walter 
maintained was hail, bit into us. It 
| was during this rainstorm that we 
had our meal. Under a blanket our 
}food had kept comparatively dry, 
and although we had shipped some 
water none had penetrated the canvas 
hold-all. Everything was a little 
squashed, but it was a wonderful, if 
uncomfortable, meal. We ducked 
behind the small windscreen, and 
Walter, who was always crying out 
for salt on his tomatoes, had only to 
lick his lips or brush the back of his 
hand against his mouth, for we were 
all soaked with the salt spray. 

We could see the edge of the storm 
clearly, and we watched the rain as 
it moved towards us from the land 
and then passed us and was no more. 
The sun broke through and the sea 
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grew calm again. We headed for the 
coast towards the incredible La Fore- 
dada, where the giant storms of years 
have washed a passage through the 
three-hundred-foot high granite cliff. 
We slowed down to make our way 
through the narrow cavernous en- 
trance. Once in the long archway 
we looked over the squared granite 
walls that make up this strange for- 
mation. The water rippled quietly 
along the sides of the tunnel and the 
air was noticeably cooler. We came 
out on the south side into the hot 
sun again and a calmer sea, and 
opened the throttle and ‘ high-tailed 
it’ southwards, going between Cape 
Bara and the Medas. These three 
rocks, the Meda Gran, Petita and the 
tiny Cavall Bernat, jut out from the 
sea like gnarled hands held help- 
lessly in captivity, fingers curled and 
stretched, all worn, creased and 
cracked by time and tempest. 

The farther south we drove, the 
more the sun welcomed us, and it was 
so hot off Aiguablava that we decided 
to go into the bay there for some more 
water-skiing. We felt that we might 
as well enjoy the sport ourselves 
before the tourists kept us busy. 

The cliffs and hills rise steeply 
round Aiguablava, brown rocks with 
stunted yet wide-spread dark-green 
pines clinging to the sides and cap- 
turing what little moisture they can 
from the crusty earth. The sea 
pounded gently but solidly against 
the base of the cliffs, which were 
interlaced with dark green-black 
dykes. Aiguablava cove is one of 
those imaginary bays that seem to 
exist only in your personal dream- 
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world. The curving sandy beach is 
less than a hundred yards in length 
and is embraced on either side by the 
tree-clad cliffs. Behind the bay the 
ground rises gently, and white houses 
with garlanded arches peep from the 
rocks and trees. The sun’s rays 
pierced the water to the sandy 
bottom in kaleidoscopic beams, each 
shimmering differently as the gentle 
waves rippled and lapped on the 
beach. We stared at the beauty of 
this perfect setting, hardly spoiled by 
man, and realised that Eric had cut 
the motor. 

The boat rocked gently as Walter 
dived overboard and put on the skis. 
Eric started the boat again and, as 
we moved gently forward, I paid out 
the line, keeping holding-tension on 
it so that Walter floated easily in the 
deep water. When the rope was 
fully paid out, Eric opened the 
throttle and Walter quickly rose out 
of the water. We eased down 
once the skis were planing, and 
Walter swung in and out through 
the wake. We made two circuits of 
the bay before he pulled long and 
hard on the rope and let go to ski on 
towards the beach. 

Now it was to be my turn. I 
strapped on my leg-shield and dived 
overboard into the clear warm water. 
I soon had the skis on, and in less 
time than it takes to describe I was 
up and skimming along the surface. 
This sort of skiing was very different 
from the long haul from Port Vendres 
earlier in the afternoon. That was a 
straight pull. This time I was pull- 
ing hard first one side and then the 
other, my legs straining as I skied 
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almost parallel with the boat. J, 
swung out and back through the wake 
and my leg felt perfectly all right. | 
tried a mild jump from the outside 
wake as the boat cornered, but mis- 
timed it and only just held my 
balance. Back in the middle I swung, 
in short, sharp turns as in a slalom| 
run, and could feel my ankle weary- 
ing fast. We had only done one turn 
of the bay, but I could not resist 
another tour past the great rocks and 


small yachts over on the far side. As\ 


we went by the beach I dropped one 
of the skis off and placed my weak 
foot behind the binding on the other, 
The extra weight on the rear of the 
ski pulled the tip up and I swung 
hard in and out of the wake. But my 
sound ankle was not up to this high- 
powered skiing, and I signalled Eric 
in to the beach quickly, let go of the 
tow-rope and skied on to the shallower 
water. | 

I lay in the stern, getting my breath) 
back, while Eric sat on the side, fixing 
on our special slalom ski to his right 
foot. This ski had one ‘ regular’ 
foot-hold, and directly behind it a 
three-inch wide rubber band under 
which you put your other foot. The 
fin on the slalom ski was much 
deeper, about six inches, to give 
more stability and more control to 
the skier. Eric took the line with 
him as he dropped over the side and 
I idled Century forward slowly. 
** Right,” Walter said. “ Give her 
the gun.” I pushed the throttle 
wide open and turned to watch Eric 
coming out of the water erect on his 
one ski. He leaned back and pulled 
hard over to one side and swung him- 
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self out parallel to the boat before he 
slackened off and flashed back across 
the wake, using the turning boat to 
give him extra speed. His single ski 
cut the water sharply, and on the 
turns especially a fine, high spray 
wheeled out behind him as he clove 
through the water, turning this way 
and that at will. Finally he pulled 
hard out towards the shore as I 
guided Century in close to the beach. 
He let go of the rope. His momen- 
tum carried him into the shallows 
and he stepped out of the ski in two 
feet of water. 

We stowed the skis carefully and 
headed out into the open sea again, 
passing the fishing-villages of Tama- 
riu, Callela and La Fosca, and Pala- 
mos town—lovely-sounding names— 
then going on down the coast to San 
Filiu de Guixols. Here we anchored 
among the small fishing-boats lying 
close in to the beach, and went off to 
pick up some more equipment from 
a friend and to complete our passport 
formalities. In the wide, palmed 
Passeo, a brass band was playing its 
blaring, compelling music for sar- 
dana dancing. This is the dance of 
the Catalan people, and there were 


Walter and I sat down on the rocks 
and admired our handiwork—no 
mean feat for two of the most ham- 
fisted chaps about. Erect between 
two poles was a five-foot yellow 
banner with black letters, each a foot 
high, proclaiming ‘Sxr ScHOOL.’ 
We had decided to have our main 


many circles of old and young, hands 
joined and raised, dancing round. 
The appearance of ease belies the 
intricate timing with which the 
dancers hop and trip, bound and bob 
to the fiery music. The Commisario 
de la Guardia Civil, who was the one 
man who could sign us in, was at the 
fiesta. He was produced in some un- 
fathomable Spanish way three hours 
later, and we were admitted legally 
into Spain. 

We returned to Palamos in the 
dark. The sea was rough beyond the 
protection of the breakwater outside 
San Filiu, but Century had been 
through much worse earlier in the 
day and she took the heaving sea in 
her stride. Her lights gleamed red 
and green, and from the small fishing- 
boats came the answering flickers of 
their lights across the dark sea. We 
nosed into the quiet water inside the 
mole. The lights of Palamos, and 
their reflections in the placid water 
of the harbour, were warm and wel- 
coming. A new moon hung shyly in 
the sky to the north-west and the 
stars burned brightly. We felt that 
our calm and peaceful homecoming 
augured well. 


base on a rock jetty which stuck out 
a hundred yards into the bay. There 
were easy stepping-stones down to 
the water, and we had raised our 
banner above these. The sea-bed 
itself was sandy, and Century rode 
about twenty yards out on a line 
attached to a large rock which we had 
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loosed earlier in the morning. This 
mooring business was tricky, since it 
was necessary to have the boat riding 
safely away from the rocks and yet 
near enough for the skiing-lines to be 
thrown accurately to whichever of us 
was helping the customer in the water. 
The Bay of Palamos was ideal for 
skiing. It was protected from most of 
the winds. Only the Gargal, which 
blew directly in between the mole 
and our jetty, gave us any trouble. 
“ Well,” said Walter at last, “ just 
look at all our prospective customers.” 
Along the beach people were stretched 
out under gaily-coloured beach- 
umbrellas, on extraordinary angular 
chairs which seemed ready to buckle 
and collapse at any moment, on white 
towels, blue beach robes, on the 
sand. All were covered with sun-tan 
oil. We gazed, and then fished out 
our lunch-basket from between two 
rocks. We spread a towel for a cloth 
and set out the food I had bought 
that morning in the market. Two 
tins of tuna fish from the polleria just 
up the street from where we lived, a 
loaf of bread from the panaderia. I 
had been lucky that morning and had 
only been sixth in line. (Once I had 
sixteen wrinkle-faced, black-dressed 
Catalan ladies in front of me; and 
sixteen endless conversations going 
on around me was something to be 
reckoned with at seven-thirty in the 
morning.) The tomatoes, peaches 
and bananas I had bought in the 
market, which was held every day 
except Sunday in the Calle Mayor. 
In this narrow main street, made 
even narrower by the stalls and 
baskets of vegetables and fruit laid in 


the road, I paid fourteen pesetas for a 
kilo of bananas and only two for a kilo 
of some of the healthiest tomatoes I 
have ever seen. We were finishing 
off the last of the fruit when we saw 
a rather tubby man approaching in 
a much decorated beach-jacket. 

“English,” I said. “ Dutch,” 
guessed Eric. The man laboriously 
crossed the sand by the jetty, intent, 
we hoped, on finding out all about 
water-skiing. 

“ Hello,” he said as he came up to 
us. “I say, can any of you speak 
English ?” We all nodded. I stared 
at his beach-jacket. It had brown 
railway trains going round it and red 
and white signals dotted here and 
there. 

“T’m so glad,” he said. 
then. Can I ski?” 

“* Have you ever skied before ? ” 

“Oh, no. That’s why I’ve come 
to you fellows.” 

“ Fine,” Eric said. “‘ It costs one 
hundred and fifty pesetas for a lesson 
and of course we will explain all about 
it before you start. Do you want to 
go now or later ?” 

*“ Now, please. What is a lesson 
exactly ?” 

“We will take you round the bay 
here once, twice, and then drop you 
for a rest on the rocks here. Then 
you can have another go later on.” 

“* What happens if I fall?” 

“If you make a good start, and 
then fall somewhere out in the bay, 
John here ”—Eric nodded over to me 
where I sat with a benign smile on 
my face—“‘ will start you off again.” 

“But that’s pretty difficult, isn’t 
it?” 


“ Now 
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“Lord, no,” I said. “ Ill explain 
that in due course.” 

Eric took him over to the sand and 
started the ‘dry’ instruction, our 
first customer sitting on the sand 
with his knees up to his chest and 
his arms out straight, holding on to 
a practice handle. 

“O.K. Again,” Eric said as he 
pulled on the handle and brought the 
man struggling up to a standing 
position. “ Now you will not forget 
—the arms always straight, both for 
the start, and when you are on top of 
the water. And your knees bent. 
Will you ?” 

“No. I’ve got it. Arms straight 
and knees bent.” 

Eric and Mr Beach Jacket came up 
on the rocks and I explained to him 
what would happen if he fell in the 
deep water, how he must float on his 
back with his skis apart, how I would 
come by and throw the rope to him, 
how he must get the rope between 
the skis, how I would keep tension on 
the line until it was fully paid out, 
and so on and so forth. Just then a 
tall man and two women hurried 
towards us. 

“ You're really having a go then, 
Roger ! ” the man said. 

“Oh, you are brave, Rog,” said 
the taller of the two women. Roger 
enjoyed his moment of glory. I swam 
out to Century while Eric helped 
Roger put the skis on his feet. I 
threw the line out and Eric held 
him in the correct position. Roger 
was muttering, “Knees bent and 
arms always straight.” 

I pushed the starting-button and 
water sprayed up out of the exhaust 


as the engine caught immediately. I 
looked behind me to see that Eric 
was all set before I cast off the anchor 
line and idled Century slowly for- 
ward and gently opened the throttle, 
keeping the speed rising. At the 
other end of the skiing-line Roger 
was in difficulties. His skis parted 
immediately and he fell flat on his 
face. I turned Century round in a 
small arc and anchored again before 
coiling up the rope and then throw- 
ing it to Eric, who meanwhile had 
replaced the skis on Roger’s feet. 

** Sit down in the water longer and 
keep those knees bent,” I heard him 
say as Century moved forward slowly 
under my guidance. Roger lasted 
seven or eight yards this time before 
falling again, and as I anchored 
Century and was recoiling the rope 
I could see Walter sitting on the 
rocks telling Roger’s friends what it 
was that he was doing wrong. This 
information was passed on to Roger 
by the tall woman. “ Rog, you’ve 
got to sit in the water more. Is it 
fun?” 

At our next attempt Roger just let 
go of the rope. 

“Rog, you must hold on tightly 
to the handle,” the woman called. 

Roger did not reply to that one 
either. He had eight tries and eight 
failures. After the last effort he 
struggled up the rocks and slumped 
down next to the tall woman. 

“TI say, Rog, jolly gallant show. 
You'll get it next time I am sure.” 
Then she hauled him to his feet and 
all four went off to other pleasures. 

Meanwhile, I was in the boat, loop- 
ing the skiing-line. As I straightened 
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up I heard Walter calling me from 
the rocks. “ Hey, John, come on out. 
Can’t understand what this French 
girl is talking about.” 

I shut the engine-covers, dived 
overboard, and climbed up the rocks. 
“ Bonjour, mademoiselle, vous voulez 
faire du ski?” 

“ Oui, bien stir, mais je n’ai jamais 
fait de ski nautique. Je n’en ai fait que 
sur la neige.” 

“* Ah, bon,” I replied. “ Si vous 
avez fait du ski sur la neige,” I rattled 
on, much to Walter’s admiration, 
“vous trouverez que le ski nautique 
est plus facile.” 

She raised her eyebrows in disbelief. 
“ Vraiment,” I added, and took her 
over to the sand to explain the start, 
and what to do once she was up on 
the water. Eric swam out to the 
boat and Walter had the skis ready 
so that the foot-holds were in the 
smallest position possible, for the 
girl was only a slip of a thing, yet 
lithe and obviously athletic. 

Annette made a faultless start, and 
Eric took her straight along parallel 
with the beach before turning 
smoothly over towards the mole. 
The contrast between lobster-pink 
Roger, and the lithe, tanned Annette 
doubled our admiration; and she 
was mignonne too. Over by the 
port, where the reflections thrown by 
the anchored fishing-fleet shimmered 
on the becalmed water, Eric signalled 
her to move from directly behind the 
boat out across the wake to the ‘ free ’ 
water. She shook her head, content 
to plane along easily and safely behind 

Century. Eric signalled more insist- 
ently, and she shrugged her shoulders 
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and leaned out towards the right. 
Her skis mounted the wake and, first 
the right one and then the left, slipped 
down the other side. She clung on 
unsteadily, just saved herself from 
falling, and looked up at Eric once 
she had regained her balance. He 
raised his arms and his face held an 
expression of ‘ There, I told you you 
could do it!’ He waved her back in 
again and this time she fell while 
crossing the turbulent water of the 
wake. Her skis did not come off and 
she floated on her back as we had 
instructed her to do. Eric coiled the 
rope and passed it to her while he 
nosed Century in as closely as he 
dared. She grabbed the handle and 
forced the line between her skis. 
Eric kept her floating in the sitting 
position by holding the line taut as 
the boat moved forward. When all 
was set he turned the throttle on the 
steering-column and Annette rose 
out of the water very quickly and 
steadily. 

“That girl’s splendid,” Walter 
said. “Did you see the way she 
managed in the deep ? ” 

Eric brought Annette in close to 
the rocks and she let go of the handle 
and lost her balance and tumbled 
into the water, grinning as she went. 
One ski came off and she removed 
the other one and pushed them both 
in front of her as she swam in to the 
rocks. 

“* Formidable,” I said in the most 
admiring French accent I could 
drum up, as she clambered on to the 
rocks. ‘“‘ Vraiment formidable pour 
la premiére fois.” I turned to some 
onlookers who had been asking ques- 
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tions about water-skiing. ‘‘ You see 
| how easy it is. It was this girl’s 
| first go ever.” They were amazed. 
Annette was very happy too, and the 
following day she brought her sister 
to ski, with equal success. In ten 
days Annette became more of a 
‘friend than a customer, and on 
occasions when my French failed me 
she would break in and explain 
slowly and simply what the enquirer 
wanted to know. 
We had been running the school 
‘successfully for about a month, and 
had found that we attracted the most 
customers at Playa de Aro in the 
morning and at Palamos in the after- 
noon. So this became a regular 
working day for us. Playa de Aro 
was about four kilometres across the 
| bay, and every morning we would ski 
over from Palamos. We would carry 
an extra banner, and pile the equip- 
| ment, two pairs of regular skis, a 
slalom model and some ‘turn-a- 
' rounds,’ and take off on the morning 
run. As we drove gently out of port 
_ one of us would fix the ski-school 
sign for’ard, while the other was aft, 
preparing the skiing-lines and putting 
on the Kneissl slalom ready for his 
own run. After a month we were 
taking Annette to Playa with us to 
help with the customers. On most 
mornings we had with regret to turn 
away five or six people, since it was 
a lengthy business explaining prin- 
ciples, starting off, collecting money 
/ and generally being good public- 
relations men. 
At this time Eric took a week off to 
help sail a friend’s yacht to Majorca 
and back, so Walter, Annette and I 
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were left to handle the business. 
The day after Eric left, Walter’s left 
hand began to swell alarmingly. The 
doctor dosed him with penicillin and 
he went to bed with a high fever. A 
few days later his hand was operated 
upon; so he was out of commission 
for about three weeks. Annette was 
a tower of strength and she handled 
the cusomers at Playa like a veteran. 
Only very occasionally would I have 
to call a halt to the whole proceed- 
ings and go on to the beach to clarify 
some point or other; and we kept 
the adventure running smoothly until 
Eric’s return. As Walter’s hand 
healed so he began spending the 
afternoons at Palamos with us again. 
He did most of the explaining and 
talking to the customers while An- 
nette helped them in the water and 
I drove; for Eric had taken the 
yacht off on another cruise, for a 
week or more, up to France. 

Soon Walter was able to drive the 
boat again, and it was great fun for 
me to get back on the slalom ski and 
swing in and out of the wake, pulling 
hard first to one side and then to cut 
back, flashing over the disturbed 
water behind the speeding Century 
and out to the other side. On the 
way to work in the morning Annette 
and I would ski together, she on the 
shorter line, bending almost double 
as I held my line as high as I could, 
criss-crossing through the bluest of 
waters over to Playa de Aro. 

There was a morning I remember 
well. One of our customers was a 
Greek and spoke little but his native 
tongue and Serbian. He had picked 
up a few words of Spanish, but these 
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were so sparse that they made little 
difference. He proved to be a bit 
of a stumper for us, but we got 
over the problem of communication 
by my first talking French to a 
Norwegian sea captain who knew a 
few words in some dialect or form 
of Jugoslavian. These were clear 
enough for three friendly Hungar- 
ians, between them, to translate into 
the Serbian that the Greek knew. It 
was very amusing. We sat in a semi- 
circle, myself at one end, the Greek 
at the other, and Walter in front 
demonstrating point by point as the 
words trickled round the half-circle. 
We collected quite a crowd round us, 
and the added hints from at least 
four other tongues certainly did 
nothing to help. But the Greek re- 
mained completely unrattled and 
took it all in his stride. He succeeded, 
too, on his third try ; and came back 
for more skiing on three or four other 
occasions while he was on holiday. 
So he must have been satisfied. 
Life was not always one long 
round of water-skiing, blue sea and 
azure skies. We had our fair share 
of trouble, mostly connected with 
Century’s powerful six - cylinder 
engine. At one stage rods and bear- 
ings and a few other unmentionables 
were thrown, blown or worn out, and 
we raised Century out of the water 
on a creaking crane lying next to the 
mole. We took out her engine and 
put it on an ancient cart. With a 
garage mechanic in front, Walter and 
me at the sides, and Eric between 
the shafts, we mancuvred the 
shaky cart and its unstable load on 
to the road. I think all Palamos 
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must have turned out to watch. Oil- 

stained, filthy and sweating, because | 
we had struggled with the engine 

most of the morning, we made quite 

a sight. Small boys joined our pro- 

cession, then larger youngsters on 

bicycles, and finally a line of cars | 
and lorries which were held up be- / 
hind us. The policeman on cross- 

road duty brought all traffic to a 

standstill to let us stumble on to the 

garage another hundred yards up 

the road. 

While the engine was being re- ’ 
paired we looked to Century’s outer | 
covering. Her hull was given a new 
coat of dark-red paint, her one line 
about the water level retouched so 
that it sparkled with unaccustomed | 
whiteness. Then we scraped and 
revarnished the top deck and polished 
all the fittings. The engine overhaul 
took a week, and we then reinstalled 
it and set the controls. She did not 
let us down again until late in the 
summer, when for some inexplicable 
reason the main head gasket blew , 
with monotonous regularity every 
four days. Replacements had to be 
ordered from Barcelona, and the 
days wasted were spent as pleasantly 
as possible, playing tennis or visiting 
the villages up and down the coast. | 
But we never strayed far from Pala- 
mos, which we had come to regard | 
as our home. 

The summer months sped by all 
too quickly, and in September the 
number of our customers dropped | 
considerably and we had more time 
to ski ourselves. The weather was 
good for the first week of the month 
and we practised various stunts with 
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the turn-a-round skis, and other 
tricks such as starting off backwards ; 
but I enjoyed myself most on the 
slalom ski. In the early morning, 
when the tourists were still abed, the 
water was hardly ruffled. The sun 
glinted off the silky surface, and the 
smooth placid bay, warmed for 
months now, was almost soft when 
we tumbled into its depths. 

We spent our days lazily on the 
rocks at Palamos, taking odd cus- 
tomers, perhaps four or five a day 
now, for a spin to the mole and round 

y the beach again, now compara- 
tively free from the masses which 
populated it earlier in the summer. 
On other days we took ourselves off 
to some secluded sandy beach and 
lazed the hours away with idle 
chatter, good food, and an occasional 
run on the slalom, twisting and turn- 
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ing, slashing the wake to pull up 
short and bounce back again in a 
splendid rush of controlled speed 
and co-ordination, finally to pull 
long and hard to the outside of the 
wake and let go of the handles so that 
we would ski on up to the shallow, 
pastel-blue water near the beach. 

It was a perfect way to end a 
perfect summer, and it was a sad 
moment when Annette left for Paris 
and, a few days later, Walter drove 
north to take up a teaching position 
in Lausanne. Eric raised sail and 
headed south on a long-promised 
cruise to Gibraltar and Tangier, 
while I made my sad adieux and 
set off to visit friends in France, and 
so back to England, braced for the 
prospect of a London soon to be 
rain-soaked and full of white faces 
and black umbrellas. 
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Two beautiful things happened on 
the flight from Ankara to Beirut, the 
first being sight of a rampart of cliff, 
white on blue where the snow still 
lay in crevices, looming through the 
mist which smothered Asia Minor 
and the Taurus mountains all after- 
noon; and the other, the rising of 
the full moon out of the cloud-ceiling, 
a great disc exactly filling the window 
of the aircraft like a silver plate. We 
came in low over Cyprus, and there 
was light enough to recognise 
Kyrenia’s harbour and castle, and to 
see how brown and arid was the 
interior of the island, uglier even 
than the Anatolian plateau at its most 
harsh. Then the neon lights from 
the Nicosia airport killed the last of 
the day, and dimmed the moon. 
Coming down into Beirut, skim- 
ming under the lighthouse, one has 
the impression of nose-diving into 
the heart of the town. Phare is the 
name of a tram terminus which I 
shall always remember, like seeing 
the name Desire on a New Orleans 
street-car long before Tennessee 
Williams wrote his play. Nothing 
delighted my six-year-old grandson 
so much as a tram-ride ; and we often 
alighted at Phare, to find our way 
back on foot or by taxi through 


streets—overhung by hibiscus and 
jacaranda—so narrow that the hurt- 
ling cars could hardly find room for 
themselves, let alone each other. In 
our old-fashioned hotel the staircase 
was interminably high, with a flat 
polished handrail which made a 
perfect race-track for Adam’s tiny 
motor-cars. These careered down- 
wards at the speed of sound to fall, 
wheels still whizzing, on to the tiled 
floor. 

The object of our journey was to 
take delivery of a new Land-Rover 
which had been shipped from Eng- 
land and was to be driven into 
Turkey through Syria, on a tourist 
triptique. Leaving Beirut laden to 
the roof, with a niche the size of a 
kennel left at the back for Adam, we 
missed the road to Damascus and 
went too far south, reaching those 
massive chunks of broken-off cliff, | 
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hoary with birds’ droppings, called 
Rochers des Pigeons, where the 
gaudy umbrellas and canvas chairs of | 
a modern plage strike a flippant note | 
which is strangely irreverent. Seeing | 
us bewildered, an east-bound driver 
said in French: “Damas? You 
have only to follow me.” And set off 
at that immense speed practised by 
Arabs, he being naturally unaware 
' 
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that our car was not yet run-in. We 
found his ‘only’ something of an 
understatement ; and were thankful 
to lose him on the steep climb among 
the rich and ugly villas to which 
citizens of Beirut retire in the 
summer, yellow stucco and iron 
lattice-work mercifully draped in 
bougainvillea, and half hidden behind 
scrubby pine-trees which are regret- 
tably not Cedars of Lebanon. These 
are found nowadays only in isolated 
spots marked in green on local maps. 
The deforestation begun by Solomon 
has been carried on through history. 
And it is, I believe, due to survivors 
of the Crusades that there are more 
cedars today among the stately homes 
of England than in the whole of 
Palestine. 

Beyond the summer resorts are the 
winter ones, complete with ski-lifts 
and glass-fronted hotels. For it is 
the boast of the Lebanese that one 
may ski among mountains in the 
morning and bathe in the Mediter- 
ranean in the afternoon. Lamartine, 
French poet and politician, lived for 
awhile in one of these valleys ; as did, 
in the twelfth century, Hassan ben 
Sabbah, founder of the sect of the 
Assassins and lifelong friend and 
patron of Omar Khayyém. Ap- 
proaching the Pass of Dahr el Bai- 
dar, at nearly five thousand feet, a 
posse of policemen on motor-cycles 
motioned us arrogantly into the 
embankment; and these were fol- 
lowed by a black limousine containing 
sheiks and emirs, maybe even kings, 
all in white robes and wind-blown 
head-cloths. The world was left 
breathless by their swift passing, and 
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one remembered the old advertise- 
ments of ‘ That’s Shell that was.’ 
Beyond the Pass we faced the 
stupendous view across the country 
called the Anti Lebanon. Mount 
Hermon, snow-capped, filled the 
south-eastern horizon. On the slope 
below the road camels grazed among 
the black-haired tents of a Bedouin 
encampment. At Chtaura we turned 
north towards Baalbek. The road, 
straight and beautifully surfaced on 
a well-cultivated plain, contained by 
a double row of mountains built in 
every shade through tan and ochre to 
mustard yellow, became by reason of 
its perfection an instrument of tor- 
ture; for the car had to be held at less 
than forty miles an hour, to her 
manifest displeasure and our increas- 
ing heat. Long before reaching the 
town, which huddles about the ruins, 
we saw the six remaining columns of 
the Temple of Jupiter soaring above 
tree-tops, together with their archi- 
trave carved with the heads of lions. 
But not before entering the courtyard 
can one begin fully to appreciate the 
beauty of this place of worship which 
the heathen in his blindness created 
so long ago. Founded by the 
Pheenicians, renamed Heliopolis by 
Alexander the Great, chosen by the 
Romans as a site upon which to erect 
temples more impressive than those 
of Rome itself, Baalbek has from the 
time of the Israelite invasion of 
Canaan—‘ So Joshua took all the land 
even unto Baalgad in the Valley of 
Lebanon under Mount Hermon ’— 
been raided by almost everyone. The 
Crusaders ; Genghis Khan ; Timur ; 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
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centuries the English eccentrics— 
Hester Stanhope and Richard Burton ; 
and now tourists from all the world 
over flocking to the yearly festivals. 
In the angles of venerable walls, 
where ferns might have rooted, wires 
hang ready to carry flood-lighting. 

Three megaliths, said to be the 
largest blocks of stone ever used in 
construction, support the west wall 
of Jupiter’s temple. A yet larger one, 
estimated at a weight of fifteen 
hundred tons, still lies prone in the 
quarry half a mile away. Eating our 
bread and salami in a strip of shade 
under a nearby cliff we imagined 
long-ago workmen suddenly down- 
ing tools and saying, ‘ Enough is 
enough,’ before being dragged away 
to death and oblivion. Even we 
improvised dialogue. 

“ That’s the end, that is. The last 
straw.” 

“ Straw? Call that astraw, mate?” 
And a camel curled a supercilious lip. 

For the last few years Syria has 
been difficult of access. In 1958 we 
were refused permission even to 
drive through from Antioch to 
Beirut, which can be done in a few 
hours by the coast route. Now, two 
years later, a new and friendly consul 
in Ankara had granted us visas ; but 
it was nevertheless with some trepida- 
tion that we approached the frontier 
post. On the Lebanese side there 
were a few dreary buildings, in the 
biggest of which was exercised the 
little brief authority that is so boring 
the world over. My son disappeared 
with the passports and the rest of us 
waited in the afternoon sun. A piece 
of chocolate was produced which had 
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already the texture of soft mud within 
its silver paper. A small boy 
proffered a tray of soft drinks calcu- 
lated to increase thirst rather than to 
allay it. One or two vehicles entered 
from the other direction. Three 
piled up behind us. When at last 
we moved among bare bleak rocks, 
where there was only an occasional 
shabby acacia and some mauve 
flowers akin to lavender, I had 
thought we were already in Syria, but 
it seemed that we had only escaped 
from the Lebanon. A mile or so 
farther on we were stopped again 
in a tunnel-shaped building like a 
railway station; and here Kenneth 
was asked two questions only, the 
first being : “‘ Did you go to Princess 
Margaret’s wedding?” And the 
second: “Are you on a world 
tour?” Which, considering the 
quantity of our luggage, was a not 
unreasonable question. Miraculously 
our passports were stamped without 
any tiresome reference to Customs, 





and, after one more stop at a police | 


station a hundred yards farther on, 
we were free. 

It was barren ugly country about 
which to have been so exclusive. I 
had visualised—sticky thought—a 
land flowing with milk and honey. 
We wondered where St Paul had 
suffered his conversion. ‘ Suddenly 
there shined round about him a light 
from Heaven, and he fell to the earth.’ 
To the earth. Not, obviously, on to 
tarmac reeking of diesel oil, nor on 
to grey boulders piled into natural 
terraces where nothing grew. In the 
eighteen-thirties Kinglake described 
the oasis as, ‘ This holy Damascus, 
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this earthly paradise of the prophet, 
so fair to the eyes that he dared not 
trust himself to tarry in her blissful 
shades. ... She is city of hidden 
palaces, of copses and gardens and 
fountains and bubbling streams.’ 
Thirty years later Isobel Burton, 
taking up residence in Damascus on 
her husband’s appointment as British 
consul, was less enthusiastic; and, 
seeing nothing but ugly shrubberies, 
wood clumps and orchards, inquired : 
“Where are the beautiful gardens of 
Damascus?” (But she herself was 
calling the place paradise when a few 
years afterwards the Foreign Office 
‘brutally’ threw her husband out 
of it.) 

I should have been delighted by 
wood clumps and orchards, but we 
drove through ragged suburbs among 
neon-lighted cafés and petrol filling- 
stations. On our right was the river 
now called Barada, doubtless the 
Abana of the leper, Naaman, who 
said: “Are not the waters of 
Damascus better than all the waters 
of Israel?’ He would not want to 
bathe nowadays, to be clean, in that 
sluggish green fluid harnessed be- 
tween walls. 

We had been recommended to an 
hotel close to the river which we had 
difficulty in locating, driving up and 
down handsome boulevards lined 
with modern blocks of flats and 
offices where every name and direc- 


| tion was written in Arabic only, and 
| Where huge American cars wove their 
| way among donkeys. When found, 
| the hotel seemed strangely luxurious 


by Turkish standards; and before 


_ long I was hoping that the price per 
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day would cover any damage done 
(unknown to the management) to 
those exciting spring mattresses 
whereon Adam indefatigably prac- 
tised acrobatics, his slim, pyjama-clad 
body rising straight and rigid towards 
the ceiling like a nuclear rocket. 

It was decided to take a chance on 
the boulevards for dinner, and almost 
immediately we were attracted by a 
plate-glass window behind which 
chickens were turning on a spit over 
flames reminiscent of old-fashioned 
pictures of hell-fire. These enticed 
Adam into the shop, from whence by 
a narrow staircase we came into a 
restaurant with no more than four 
tables ; and here half of a very small 
fowl was served to each of us, 
preceded by slices of cucumber, 
tomato, and water-melon soaked in 
salt, the latter one of the nastiest 
hors d’ceuvres I ever did taste. For 
dessert there was one banana each, 
no more and no alternative. While 
waiting for the chicken we amused 
ourselves by learning Arabic char- 
acters from familiar advertisements 
—Nescafé, for instance, and Lux— 
words blazing from electric-light 
bulbs on roof-tops at the other side 
of the street. We knew our numbers 
already from the licence-plates on 
cars, which are given in both scripts. 

Next morning we set out to explore. 
The suks of Damascus, with an un- 
deserved reputation as a shopping 
centre, are a ramification of streets in 
the old quarter where the shoddiest 
goods of Europe and Asia—bags, 
shoes, cottons, cooking-utensils— 
are displayed in open-fronted, hole- 
in-the-wall shops. I was rather 
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sniffy about suks, saying: “‘ Give me 
Woolworth’s every time.” Here and 
there were live sheep for sale, short- 
tied and bleating pitifully, which I 
admit are not usually obtainable in 
Oxford Street. 

“Look at the camel-bags,”’ Gilonne 
said. “ You wouldn’t find them at 
Woolworth’s.” But it so happened 
that I did not want a camel-bag. 

Our main objective was the 
Omayyad Mosque wherein the head 
of John the Baptist, venerated by 
Moslems as by Christians, is supposed 
to be buried. Omayyad, incidentally, 
is the name of a dynasty which ruled 
from the Atlantic to India during the 
sixth and seventh centuries. Whether 
it has anything but the mosque to its 
credit I do not know; but many 
dynasties have less, for it is a lovely 
place. Having passed through the 
main gates we were ushered into an 
antechamber where Gilonne, whose 
sleeveless dress was considered im- 
proper, found herself wrapped in a 
black and dusty garment rather like 
a university student’s gown, and we 
all put on huge slippers, laced over 
our own shoes. Thus we shuffled 
into the enormous quadrangle, where 
the faded mosaics of ancient days are 
being slowly and, I thought, cleverly, 
copied and replaced. The gold 
encrusted shrine of St John is planted 
like a miniature chapel not quite in 
the centre of the mosque itself ; and 
the floor round about it is strewn with 
two thousand oriental carpets, not one 
of which we would have taken away 
as a gift. How the prophet’s head 
came to lie here I do not know. 
Legend has it that he was buried in 
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Samaria. But after all it is notorious 
that his head was severed from his 
body, and even Salome cannot have 
gone on gloating forever. So why 
not Damascus ? 

The grey-haired, garrulous, Eng- 
lish-speaking guide who, having 
fought beside Ataturk on Gallipoli, 
was excited to hear that we lived in 
Ankara, lured us into a nearby and 
dignified suk, Bond Street as it were, 
where among the many shops of 
goldsmiths was one with a superior 
type of bric-a-brac where Damascene 
work—inlay of gold or silver on steel 
—was Offered to us at impossible 
prices. We needed swords, however, 
no more than camel-bags. Con- 
fronted with so-called damask table- 
cloths I found myself trying to quote 
Cecily Courtneidge’s ‘ double dozen 
damask dinner napkins’; and I fear 
the old man’s hope of a commission 
was thwarted. Undeterred, he took 
us into the Governor’s palace where 
reception rooms, strangely small, 
were open to the public. Wax figures 





of bearded men and veiled women, | 


clothed in the authentic costumes of 
the country, were seated round coffee- 
trays and narghiles, demonstrating a 
way of life that is almost forgotten 
and can never have been very amus- 
ing. The formal, enclosed garden 
was charming. Fountains fringed 
with arum lilies and crimson amaryllis 


were surrounded by orange-trees and | 


oleanders, while a peacock added his 
own glorious colours to the sun- 
drenched rectangle. Only a tiny 
gazelle, imprisoned in a small cage, 
increased the intangible impression 
of sadness. 
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The consul who granted us our 
visas had been stationed in London 
until recalled—to his everlasting 
regret—at the time of the Suez crisis. 
His daughters, aged fourteen and 
seventeen, who spoke perfect English, 
were now at school in Damascus ; 
and they came in the afternoon to 
call upon us, prepared to show us the 
sacred places of the Christians. 
These completely westernised young 
ladies, unshy and altogether delight- 
ful, wearing short skirts and sleeveless 
blouses, their hair in ponytails, were 
thrilled to be taken around in a Land- 
Rover. We drove down the mile- 
long street called Straight—‘ And the 
Lord said unto him, arise and go into 
the street which is called Straight, 
and inquire in the house of Judas for 
one Saul of Tarsus ; for, behold, he 
prayeth.’ By narrow lanes, where 
little children tagged along saying 
‘Hullo’ and ‘ Okay,’ we were led 
into a courtyard from which a flight 
of stone steps descended to the 
former house of Ananias, now con- 


At police headquarters we were 
told most positively that we could 
not drive to Palmyra by the direct 
route, but must proceed via Homs. 
The road, they said, was not clearly 
defined, and of course not sign- 
posted. We might get lost. We 
might be robbed. We remembered 
the similar excursion of Jane Digby, 
Lady Ellenborough, as described in 
‘ The Wilder Shores of Love.’ ‘ The 
caravan was on its way, about six 
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verted into a church. This was not 
the Ananias who, with his wife 
Sapphira, sold a possession and kept 
back part of the price from the 
apostles, afterwards lying about it 
and being struck dead; a punish- 
ment it seems to me out of proportion 
to the crime, for the money was after 
all his in the first place. Here was 
the abode of the Ananias who 
restored St Paul’s sight three days 
after he had been blinded by the 
shock of his conversion. Old cities 
sink, and new ones are built over 
them. Are there not ten Troys, one 
on another? So the Church of St 
Ananias, its walls seemingly made of 
pebbles, is well below the present 
town level and extremely dark, 
although I seem to remember a sky- 
light cut above the altar. There 
were flowers thrust into brass vases, 
a cassock hanging in the sacristy ; 
but, take it all in all, this was a cold 
cave-like place of worship, although 
doubtless full of the odour of 
sanctity. 


days out of Damascus, when they 
were suddenly surrounded by a 
ferocious band of horsemen... . 
Damascus had rung with ghastly 
stories of whitened bones, carrion 
crows, ransoms, tortured hostages, 
death by thirst... .’ But all that 
was a hundred years ago. ‘It can’t 
happen now!’ One does not, how- 
ever, disobey the police in Syria, or 
indeed anywhere else ; but when we 
arrived in Palmyra we found that the 
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shorter route was in constant use. 
Our being prevented from using it 
was just one of those things. 

There was compensation for mak- 
ing two sides of a triangle by a 
détour to the village of Ma’aloula, 
where the people were said to have 
remained Christian since the time of 
the apostles, still speaking Aramaic, 
the language of Christ. Lumbering 
off to the left we followed a valley 
painted in two shades of green by 
young wheat and olives, at the end 
of which were flat-roofed houses in 
pastel colours huddled under high 
cliffs in which the black-squared 
mouths of caves suggested troglodyte 
dwellings. Isolated rocks were eroded 
into curious shapes, reminding us of 
those in the Urgub valley in Cappa- 
docia, where the hills have been 
carved by time and weather into pink- 
and-white and grey pillars, likened to 
snowmen with hats on, or to dancing 
dervishes petrified in their swirling 
skirts. Here, however, were no 
windowless chapels cut in the solid 
rock; no priceless frescoes; but 
instead two brick convents, and one 
much more picturesque mosque, 
defiantly maintaining the Moslem 
tradition in this Christian enclave 
where women walked unveiled, wear- 
ing skirts and shawls as might 
peasants anywhere in Europe. But 
whether they spoke Aramaic I am 
not in a position to say. 

We stopped in Homs only long 
enough to buy bread and tomatoes. 
Again the road was not signposted, 
so we travelled in a more or less 
easterly direction as the dirt-tracks 
led us, occasionally interpellating an 


astonished villager with the word 
‘ Tadmor,’ said with interrogative in- 
flection. A wave of the arm towards 
the sunrise was a sufficiently encour- 
aging reply. Tadmor, according to 
the Second Book of Chronicles, was 
built by King Solomon and is the 
still-used name of Palmyra, famous as 
the capital of Queen Zenobia who 
defied the Romans in the third 
century A.D. and was eventually 
captured by the Emperor Aurelian 
and led in chains at his Triumph. 
Somewhere near the battlefield where 
she met defeat we took our luncheon 
on a small hill, spreading sardines on 
our crusty bread. Oil ran down into 
the cracked earth and tomato seeds 
lay in the dust. Lady Ellenborough 
had sat among the Bedouin eating 
roast lamb basted with sheep’s 
yoghourt and wild honey, while her 
long-suffering lady’s-maid had to 
unpack silver, damask and fine linen 
at every wayside halt. Ladies were 
ladies a hundred years ago. I 
borrowed a knife from the tool-box to 
cut the bread, and washed chocolate 
mixed with tomato-juice off my 
grandson’s face with a torn handker- 
chief. Suddenly from our slight 
elevation we saw telephone posts 
stark against the sky, and a far-away 
lorry crawling like a beetle. So now 
we knew where the main road was, 
going confidently to meet it across 
barren and inhospitable fields. Here, 
on the edge of the desert, begins the 
‘Beehive Country,’ so called from 
the shape of the houses, all made of 
mud so that they have the colour of 
the soil, brick-red or grey or off- 
white. At first we supposed them 
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to be primitive grain silos, but there 
were too many, and doubtless the 
curious shape is a device against the 
sun’s rays. 

The road, beginning with a length 
of tarmac hedged with stones, soon 
divided itself into individual wheel- 
tracks, hundreds of yards apart, to 
be chosen at the discretion of the 
driver. Here and there was a patch 
of sage-green vegetation; several 
times the mirage of water; once a 
clump of brilliantly yellow flowers. 
But no carrion crows, no whitened 
bones, no robbers. Only a flock of 
camels, fifty or more, their herd 
stopping us by waving his empty 
water-bag, which we were able to 
replenish from the outsize Thermos 
we had bought in Beirut. By passing 
these ships of the desert we came 
upon an abandoned airstrip. Fuel- 
tanks shimmered with the heat; 
houses and hangars were roofless ; 
the runway too cracked and broken 
to be any improvement on the ruts 
and sand-drifts we were crossing. In 
Roman times this country was fertile 
and well forested ; and I pondered, 
as so often, on Man’s inhumanity to 
Earth. Even the bird-life was meagre, 
being limited to dove-like creatures 
with black wings which ran as might 
sandpipers before taking off. 

As the valley narrowed, hills closing 
in to the point of barring our way, 
there were great masses of rock 
fantastically piled into semblance of 
castles. Twice we were deceived, so 
that the third time I hesitated to 
draw attention to towers and battle- 
ments which, this time, were the 
perfectly genuine remains of a four- 


teenth-century Arab fortress over- 
looking the oasis. We came upon 
this suddenly, after crossing a low 
ridge ; and I have seen few things on 
earth more fair than that first un- 
expected view of Palmyra, with the 
temples and columns all pink in the 
afternoon sunlight, and the date- 
palms throwing purple shadows on 
to the yellow land. 

There, on the slope, we found our- 
selves among high square towers. 
“They must be graves,” Gilonne 
said. “ Here are bones.” Next day 
we learned from Polish archeologists 
that these tower tombs, some of 
them four-storeyed, have housed the 
remains of rich and important people 
for twenty centuries. In the fabu- 
lously prosperous years at the begin- 
ning of the Christian era founders of 
great houses enhanced their position 
by constructing mausoleums dedi- 
cated to themselves and their sons 
forever. Now Poles scratched in 
their dust and excavated their treas- 
ures. One of the party was a female 
in black trousers and an olive-green 
shirt, drenched in expensive scent, 
her hair wrapped in a Paisley scarf 
and her face burned to a crisp. For 
a long time I watched her sieving 
earth which revealed only fragments 
of pottery, but the day before there 
had been gold. It was explained that 
by complicated measurements made 
between towers still standing, a stair- 
case at the exactly expected place had 
been discovered. And so from yet 
another tomb black leather buckets of 
sand were being hoisted, passed from 
one man to another as fire-fighters 
might send water. 
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Before looking for lodging we by- 
passed the Greco-Roman ruins and 
went into the shabby streets of 
Tadmor to find petrol, located in a 
courtyard full of tins and empty 
drums. The Hotel Zenobia, a low 
and unobtrusive bungalow, is actually 
within the old city; and was the 
most pleasant resting-place of our 
journey, with better-than-usual food, 
including the local bread, paper thin 
and served by theacre. Before dining 
we sat on the terrace watching the 
light fade on two thousand-year-old 
walls whose shadows dissolved into 
darkness while the sky was molten 
gold behind the castle on the hill. 
At half-past four next morning only 
Adam did not wake to see the day 
open, for we had been told that sun- 
rise over Palmyra is one of the 
wonders of the world. And indeed 
the swift coming of light, with the 
changes of colour on the temple of 
the Sun God, and on the pillars of the 
central avenue, made an incomparable 
drama, well worth the shivering in 
dressing-gowns. For the wind over 
the desert blew cold. 

There were no other resident 
guests. The Poles were camping 
among their tombs. After breakfast 
dignified persons in flowing robes 
assembled to hear the ‘ News,’ given 
in Arabic from the B.B.C. And at 
lunch-time two Russians, in greenish 
khaki and the equivalent of a jeep, 
stalked heavily through the hall and 
sat to a meal, looking at nobody, 
although we ourselves peered in- 
quisitively through our eyelashes. 
The handsome guide who piloted us 


through the ruins was fiercely at odds 
with the proprietor of the hotel, 
chiefly on account of the latter’s 
meanness in refusing to buy a 
refrigerator. Obviously the inhabi- 
tants of Tadmor had the eyes of hope 
fixed on an easily available supply of 
ice. “‘ C’est un chien,” he told us, 
‘un cochon.” ‘Then came the ulti- 
mate in insults. “Non, c’est un Fuif!” 
Throughout Syria our tongues were 
chained from any reference to Israel, 
even in the presence of waiters lest 
they refuse to serve us. Persons 
visiting that country have to have 
special passports or they will never 
be admitted to any other. I knew 
an American who was denied a visa 
to Syria because she had the Jew- 
ish name of Rachel. The manager 
of the garage in Beirut received 
from a German firm maps of the 
Middle East for free distribution to 
customers. But they were good only 
to burn, for the word Israel had been 
printed where Palestine should have 
been. 

Unusual features of Palmyrene 
architecture are the brackets protrud- 
ing from the rosy limestone columns. 
Once upon a time these held statues 
of persons honoured by the State, the 
equivalent so to speak of a peerage or 
the Légion d’Honneur. In the days 
of Imperial Rome cargoes of silk 
and pearls and perfume, drawn from 
India and China, were convoyed 
through Palmyra, which was the 
meeting-place of the two great trade 
routes between the Persian Gulf and 
the Pheenician ports, between Arabia 
and the Caucasus. Successfully to 
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organise this trade was looked upon 
as distinguished service and well 
rewarded. Now of course there is 
only oil, and the pipeline passes just 
beyond the city wall. Here and there 
along the road we had noticed black 
stains in the sand from a filthy seep- 
age. Our guide took us into a Roman 
tomb right under the pipe, which 
I found to be smaller than I had 
expected, apparently no more than 
a foot in diameter. I suppose I had 


III 


We came back into Homs at dusk 
and found rooms in a high hotel in 
the main street. A friend in Ankara 
had told us: “‘ On no account go to 
Homs. There is nothing to see and 
the people speak no language.” With 
great self-control I had refrained 


from saying: ‘Not even their 
own ?” 
The climb through marble halls to 


the second storey seemed intermin- 
able. Private baths were attached to 
the bedrooms, but the architectural 
design of the plumbing—we had 
already encountered this peculiarity— 
precluded the rapid outflow of water. 
We dined rather badly in a restaurant 
opposite some public gardens where 
small black creatures fluttered among 
the tree-tops. These, the sun having 
long since set, I presumed were bats, 
but Gilonne insisted they were birds. 
When we put the problem to the 
waiter, who spoke a language approxi- 
mating to French, he produced a 
plate of mauve, scraggy, naked, alto- 


467 
visualised something like the London 
Tube. 

The theatre, across the avenue and 
beyond the agora, had been newly 
excavated. Sitting in a front stall, 
exhausted from scrambling over para- 
pets and ditches, I remembered 
reading that ‘ The style of the ruins 
in Palmyra is late classic and highly 
ornate without refinement.’ In my 
unrefined way I said to myself that, 
to me, it was all beautiful. 


gether revolting corpses, spatchcocked 
for the table. Gilonne said this 
proved her point, but I was still 
unconvinced. It did not seem to me 
to be at all impossible that bats 
should be a spéciahté of this particular 
maison. While we were still eating— 
neither birds nor bats—two square 
women in heavy coats and skirts and 
felt hats strode through the room to 
the ‘ Ladies.’ In a few minutes they 
reappeared and went out again. We 
decided they were Russian—Gilonne 
had a nose for Russians, she was 
always sniffing them out—but we 
prudently refrained from consulting 
the waiter. Who knew what succu- 
lent piéce de résistance he might pro- 
duce from the deep freeze ? 

I do not know if there is ‘ anything 
to see’ in Homs, but the Krak des 
Chevaliers, a few miles west of the 
town, is said to be the best preserved 
of all the Crusader castles. “ You'll 
never get in,” we had been told in 
Ankara, “ it’s a military area.” To- 
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wards the coast the countryside was 
softer than hitherto. Poppies and 
chicory flowered at the road’s edge, 
and pomegranates bordered a field 
of beans. Storks, crowding the sky 
as we approached, alighted to walk 
pernickety in an emerald swamp. 
You can see the Krak, occupying all 
of a hill-top, from a long way off. 
There is a ragged village grown up 
outside it, under fig-trees and olives. 
Crossing the causeway that doubtless 
replaced a drawbridge, you come into 
the castle by a small doorway at the 
foot of the cobbled ramp up which 
the Knights Templars used to ride 
their horses in a green twilight. 
Moss stains the damp walls and 
maidenhair fern is lodged in every 
crevice. All the lower regions are 
in this half darkness; stables, armo- 
ries, storerooms; round holes in 
the floor from which water was 
drawn out of an inexhaustible reser- 
voir in the rocks below. From 
unbarred windows, possibly arrow- 
slits roughly enlarged, you look down 
on to sheer cliff, for on three sides 
masonry and rock are indistinguish- 
ably blended. Passages, archways, 
dungeons echoed our cries of: 
* Adam, take care!” Only in the 
Salle des Chevaliers, equivalent to the 
officers’ mess, is there—in the carved 
roof—any evidence of interior decora- 
tion; for this was a military and 
probably monastic fortress, not the 
sort of castle where troubadours 
languished for fair ladies. The 
soldiers’ dining-room was close to the 
kitchen ; and outside it, by way of 
sanitation, a row of twelve stone seats 
side by side over deep holes. From 
the Salle you cross a well-kept lawn 


to the chapel, long since converted 
into a mosque by the addition of a 
mihrab, the niche marking the direc- 
tion of Mecca, and the usual narrow 
straight staircase leading to the 
pulpit. 

By circular stairways in towers and 
turrets we climbed to the terrace 
where the knights took their recrea- 
tion; and higher up again to the 
upper chambers occupied by com- 
manders. At last we were on the 
summit of the keep. Here tiny 
fig-trees were rooted, as well as ferns. 
There was no parapet or rampart. 
Unscalable walls fell away into 
frightening precipices. From this 
place sentries must have watched and 
waited, men with the eyes of hawks 
scanning the Mediterranean for the 
fleets from Europe, the desert for 
barbarian hordes. 

I can find no mention of the Krak 
in any book, nor on any map. I only 
know that it exists; that I did not 
dream it. In 1174 Saladin was in 
possession of Homs, then called 
Emesa. Did he besiege this castle ? 
Occupy it? I wish I knew. The 
Order of the Knights Templars was 
originated for the protection of poor 
pilgrims who flocked to Jerusalem 
after the first crusade. The Knights 
built many castles, and the Order 
became extremely rich, exciting the 
cupidity of kings and popes. In the 
fourteenth century it was suppressed 
‘ for the good of Europe.’ The end- 
ing of the Templars is an ugly story ; 
it ties up with the Inquisition ; with 
the Gestapo. 

Between Homs and Aleppo there 
was little to please except for the 
beehive villages. The weight of 
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traffic was appalling, the road being 
exclusively devoted to the service of 
the great god O1L. How much more 
agreeable would have been camel 
caravans, carrying all the perfumes 
of Arabia. My idea of a tanker had 
hitherto been a ship with the funnel 
aft ; but here were obese cylinders on 
wheels, with exhaust-pipes protrud- 
ing vertically like chimneys, distri- 
buting fumes. The passenger buses 
used the same system, puffing black 
smoke into the air. 

We lunched in Hama, where 
immense wooden wheels, unchanged 
since the days of the Roman Empire, 
scoop the Orontes River into the 
town aqueducts. There is a hyp- 
notic attraction about the slow but 
eternal process by which the river 
itself turns the wheels whose blades 
rob it of its water. A little of this 
always escapes, so that there is a 
perpetual dribble. We sat to drink 
beer in a tea-garden overlooking the 
river. Bronze young men, in red and 
green bathing-trunks, crossed the 
sandy beach on the opposite bank 
and took off in canoes, sculling 
vigorously up stream. It was cool 
and pleasant under the trees, so we 
asked if we might lunch where we 
were ; and eventually pieces of lamb 
were brought to us, with rice and 
bread and oranges. The ice for the 
beer, served on a flat plate, melted all 
over the table. 

When Kenneth went off to photo- 
graph the water-wheels from the 
right bank, the rest of us returned to 
the locked car which was parked 
alongside another garden. There, 
as we sat to wait, a disagreeable old 
man made us understand that we 


might not occupy chairs without 
ordering something. Gilonne reluc- 
tantly asked for a cup of tea and was 
informed that this was not enough, 
we must have two cups. A young 
man with a few words of English 
joined us, telling that he came from 
Palestine and had been dispossessed 
by the Jews. Crickets chirped in 
the trees and the sound of the river 
came to us softly, sleepily. But the 
grumbling old man had to wait for 
his money until Kenneth arrived, 
because we had not a half-piastre 
between us. It was the only time in 
Syria that anyone was anything but 
pleasant, and this in a country with 
a reputation for xenophobia. As 
one’s Nanny used to say: ‘I speaks 
as I find.’ 

In Aleppo the Land-Rover was 
serviced and had her oil changed at 
the end of her first five hundred 
miles. We did a little desultory 
shopping, this being the last oppor- 
tunity before re-entering Turkey. I 
was still keeping a weather eye open 
for white shoes with low heels, but 
all had the fashionable stilettos. 

“* Surely,” I had said in Beirut, 
“in all the East there must some- 
where be stout women with tired feet 
who want reasonable footwear.” But 
I soon realised that women who can 
afford good shoes, and Lebanese 
shoes are good, never set foot to the 
ground out of doors, but sit in 
enormous American limousines ; the 
faces of the Mahommedan ones being 
muffled in the black chiffon scarves 
which have taken the place of the 
yashmak. 

The suks of Aleppo are more 
extensive and elaborate than those of 
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Damascus. It is easy to believe that 
even in modern times people have 
disappeared in this maze of streets 
and never more been heard of. 
Personally, being allergic to suks, I 
ran no such risk. Having brought the 
Land-Rover out of hospital we drove 
round the high and mighty Citadel, 
packed with history and happenings, 
which is shaped like a monstrous 
sand castle. We looked up at the 
long steep staircase; looked again, 
and went away. 

It took no more than half an hour 
to reach the Turkish frontier. Here 
was the dreariest landscape of all: 
on the right the police station, like 
two yellow boxes set one upon an- 
other, with iris plants under the 
windows and a few phlox seedlings 
coming into flower; on the left a 
low shack with tiled verandah, where 
two men were playing cards. A gate 
in a wire fence blocked our way. 
Kenneth went off with the passports, 
and we waited for three-quarters of 
an hour while the officer-in-charge 
finished his lunch, a meal which he 
invited my son to share. Here was 
an individual so lonely and so bored 
that he could not part with this 
unexpected someone-to-talk-to, and 
so delayed the copying of our papers 
as long as he dared. Up on the hill 
veiled women with goats made a 
frieze against the sky. One woman 
with a bucket ventured to the water- 
tap outside the station, but, as she 
was about to turn it, the officer 
rushed out and swore at her, so that 
she fled into hiding among the rocks, 
only to return a few minutes later 
successfully to filch a little liquid. 
On the other side of the road a boy 


with a hose was watering the dust at 
the feet of the card-players. 

At long last we were permitted to 
enter the no-man’s-land beyond the 
gate where a Roman arch, and some 
old paving-stones, proved what we 
knew already, that this road was of 
great antiquity. Xenophon, Alex- 
ander, many famous men have passed 
this way. The Turkish officials a 
few hundred yards farther on were 
quick and efficient. Or perhaps only 
quick. There was no nonsense about 
customs, no search for currency. 
The triptique was cast-iron. Half a 
dozen copper-coloured round-headed 
children—Mongolians must have 
been here more recently than Timur 
—sat down beside the car to stare at 
us while gnawing something with 
holes in it like Gruyére cheese. One 
of them had a live bird on a string. 

It was surprising how soon the 
scenery changed as we came down 
to sea level. First a thin strip of 
wheat; then cypresses and olives 
among poplars ; buffaloes trampling 
the mud under yellow flag irises. 
Plane-trees and oleanders had been 
planted alternately at the roadsides. 
No wonder the Syrians covet this 
lush slice of Turkey which used to be 
theirs. 

Half-way up the _ serpentine 
Courbes de Belen we stopped to look 
back over the Orontes River now 
nearing its mouth. Gratefully we 
breathed the cool clean sea air among 
wild hollyhocks and scented shrubs, 
cistus and myrtle and thyme. Then 
we crossed the Anamus Mountains, 
and came down at sunset into 
Iskenderun, which used to be 
Alexandretta. 
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THE LOOKER-ON 


Ir is highly satisfactory, as a result 
of the West German General Elec- 
tion, to be able to give a clean bill of 
health to the Federal Republic. At 
last the German people seem to have 
got the hang of democracy, after 
many false starts; and if it be 
argued that this only applies to the 
western half of Germany, it can be 
replied that a very large number of 
East Germans are also doing their 
best to come across the frontier and 
live under the democracy of Bonn 
rather than the tyranny of Ulbricht. 
It is true that some Germans are 
bound to be displeased with the 
result of the election, but that is 
common to all elections. Dr Aden- 
auer has been compelled, by a greatly 
reduced majority for his party, to see 
the writing on the wall so far as his 
personal authority was concerned. 
But for this he has no one to blame 
but himself: not because he is old, 
nor yet because his reactions to the 
Berlin crisis in the summer were too 
slow, but because he was stubborn 
and regarded himself as indispen- 
sable, which is a bad mood for the 
leader of a democracy. At the other 
end of the scale, the supporters of 
minority parties will be disappointed, 
having been wiped out of practical 
existence. But harsh though their 
fate is, that too is part of the price of 
efficient democratic government. 
The point is that all previous 
attempts at democracy in Germany 
have wrecked themselves by going 


too far in one or other of two opposite 
directions. The first direction is to- 
wards one-party government, and 
even one-man autocracy. The 
hideous end of that trend is the 
Fihrerprinzip of the Nazis, by which 
all power flowed downwards from 
one infallible dictator, instead of up- 
wards from the people to their repre- 
sentatives. The other trend was 
that of the Weimar Republic in the 
1920’s, towards a multiplicity of 
small parties which were so repre- 
sentative of every conceivable point 
of view that none of them could 
form a stable government. Today 
that trend has been entirely reversed, 
even though no party in the new 
Bundestag has a clear majority. In 
the early days of the Federal Re- 
public, there were as many as a 
dozen different parties in the Bunde-. 
stag, and Chancellor Adenauer’s first 
majority in 1949 was extremely 
narrow. Now there are only three 
parties left: Dr Adenauer’s C.D.U. 
(with 241 seats), Herr Brandt’s $.P.D. 
(with 190 seats), and Herr Mende’s 
F.D.P. (with 66 seats) holding the 
balance between the two major 
parties. There has thus been a re- 
versal of the trend of the three 
previous elections towards a one- 
party system, but without a disinte- 
gration into a multitude of splinter- 
parties. 

It may be thought undesirable, by 
those who remember the same thing 
happening in Britain in 1924, that a 
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third party should hold the balance 
of power between two major parties, 
neither of which can form a strong 
government on its own. But, as in 
the British case, this must be pre- 
sumed to be a transitional state of 
balance and not a permanent state of 
deadlock. The policies of the rival 
parties are not so far apart as to make 
coalition or co-operation in maintain- 
ing a strong government impossible. 
The same balance, more or less, was 
reached in Chancellor Adenauer’s 
earlier days of power ; and if it is no 
longer possible for it to be restored 
under his personal leadership, that 
again is something for which he has 
no one to blame but himself. When 
he led a coalition of the C.D.U. and 
F.D.P. in the 1950’s, he success- 
fully manceuvred to attract a suffi- 
cient number of F.D.P. deputies into 
his own party to dispense with the 
remainder, and then forced the rump 
of the F.D.P. to resign from the 
coalition. Again in 1959, when he 
had the opportunity to retire grace- 
fully into the office of President of 
the Federal Republic, he first agreed 
to do so and then withdrew and in- 
sisted on remaining Chancellor. It 
is no wonder that Herr Mende 
hesitated to take chances with him 
again. There was a real danger that 
Dr Adenauer might spoil his great 
record by leading Germany back in 
the direction of personal autocracy. 
Fortunately it is clear that the 
German people are now determined 
never to be led in that direction 
again. The 1961 General Election 
is not the only evidence of it. From 
time to time the rumour goes up in 
alarmist circles that Nazism is re- 


surgent and the former Nazis are 
returning stealthily to power. It 
was even possible to blame Chancellor 
Adenauer for this, staunch anti- 
Nazi though he was; for he had 
several prominent ex-Nazis in high 
positions close to him, and he was 
reluctant to let them go. But the 
very fact that he was criticised for 
this, and even compelled by popular 
criticism to accept the resignation of 
one ex-Nazi Minister, Herr Ober- 
lander, shows the strength and direc- 
tion of public opinion. Vigorously 
led by a free press and radio, it has 
shown the same determination to 
exterminate Nazism wherever it re- 
ppears: in outbreaks of anti-semi- 
tism, for instance, or in attempts to 
whitewash the Hitler period by a few 
wrong-headed schoolmasters. If it 
be asked why such things should 
even occur sixteen years after the end 
of the war, there are two answers. 
One is that there were eight million 
members of the Nazi Party and four 
million in dependent organisations, 
so that Germany could not exist if 
they were all eliminated root and 
branch. The other is that the 
original responsibility for de-nazifica- 
tion rested with the allies, so the 
Federal Republic is not to blame if 
the work was incompletely done. 
But in truth there is only one real 
danger to democracy in Germany to- 
day, and that is not Nazism but the 
traditional apathy of most Germans 
to politics. The heavy poll in the 
General Election is therefore perhaps 
the best sign of all. 


Much less interest was aroused in 
Britain in another General Election 
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going on at almost the same time a 
good deal nearer home, in the Re- 
public of Ireland. The British 
people have ceased to feel a guilty 
conscience towards Ireland—much 
helped by the Republic’s neutrality in 
the Second World War—and nowa- 
days nothing that happens in Ireland 
excites much interest in Great Britain, 
unless it has to do with horses—the 
Dublin Horse Show, for instance, or 
the export of horses to the Continent 
for slaughter. Nevertheless there 
were reasons this time why the Irish 
General Election should have been 
more attentively followed; for the 
Irish are after all among the least 
foreign of foreigners to us, and almost 
all the issues in their election con- 
cerned us also, chief among them the 
continued depletion of the population, 
in which emigration to England is 
a major factor. The international 
situation also played a part in the 
electoral campaign—both the danger 
of war and the problem of the 
Common Market—and on these the 
general feeling among the electors 
was that Ireland has practically no 
alternative but to follow in the wake 
of Britain. The loss of seats by the 
Government party, which was left 
without an overall majority, probably 
reflected a feeling of frustration at 
Ireland’s position in the world, 
rather than any belief that any other 
Government could do better. 

There were two further reasons 
why the British people should have 
been more interested than usual in 
the outcome of the Irish Election. 
One is that this was the first election 
in the forty years since independence 
in which President De Valera took 


no part, having now moved up from 
being head of the Government to head 
of the state, and so above politics. 
He is the last of the outstanding 
leaders of the struggle for Irish inde- 
pendence ; and with him out of the 
way, bitter memories of the wrongs 
suffered at the hands of the British 
no longer play so lively a part in Irish 
politics. The handful of fanatics who 
lead Sinn Fein and the Irish Repub- 
lican Army no longer enjoy enthusi- 
astic public support in the Republic. 
Their bloody but futile attacks on the 
border-posts are evidence, if any- 
thing, that relations between the 
North and the South are better than 
they have ever been: in fact, the 
main object of the violence is to 
upset good relations, and to stir 
Nationalist opinion out of its lethargy. 
Since the Roman Catholic Church 
began to denounce the outrages, and 
the Republican Government began 
to lock up their perpetrators, the 
border between the twenty-six coun- 
ties of the Republic and the six 
counties within the United Kingdom 
is ceasing to be a burning political 
issue for most Irishmen. And this 
leads on to the second particular 
point of interest in the recent elec- 
tion, which is that it was the first in 
Irish history in which international 
affairs other than the partition of 
Ireland played a principal part. 

In the old days partition was vir- 
tually the only subject on which 
Irishmen representing their country 
abroad had anything to say at all. It 
was Mr De Valera’s main theme at 
the League of Nations in the 1930’s ; 
it was Mr Costello’s at the Council of 
Europe in the 1950’s. Some of their 
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fellow-countrymen abroad are appar- 
ently still dominated by the same 
thinking. For instance, the Irish are 
playing an important part in the 
United Nations’ operation in the 
Congo ; and when Mr Conor Cruise 
O’Brien, the chief U.N. representa- 
tive, ordered U.N. troops to inter- 
vene in Katanga in order to reunite 
President Tshombe’s dissident state 
with the central government of the 
Congo, an official spokesman in 
Dublin justified the decision by say- 
ing: “ There must be no partition.” 
Such a slogan comes almost auto- 
matically to the lips of the older 
generation of southern Irishmen, 
whether or not it is appropriate to 
the circumstances of Africa today. 
Fortunately a wider view of the inter- 
national scene was taken during the 
General Election, and in particular 
of Ireland’s relation to Britain and 
Europe. 

The wider view does not exclude 
the problem of the partition of Ire- 
land. On the contrary, it may offer 
one way of solving it. The ultimate 
object of the Treaty of Rome, which 
created the European Economic Com- 
munity or Common Market, is to 
abolish national frontiers between its 
member-states altogether. If Britain 
and Ireland both join the Community, 
as they have both already applied to 
do—and whichever course they event- 
ually take, it will almost certainly be 
the same course for both—then in the 
long run the border between the six 
counties and the twenty-six will also 
disappear ; or at least, it will become 
of no more significance than the 
border between any two states of the 
U.S.A. But it will not disappear 
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easily, for bigotry is strong on both 
sides of the Irish border, and it suits 
the bigots that the border should 
remain. There is as much fear in the 
south of the economic domination of 
the north as there is in the north of 
the political domination of a Roman 
Catholic majority in a united Ireland. 
On the southern side, the criminal 
follies of the I.R.A. have lately drawn 
the border tighter than ever. On the 
northern side, it was probably a 
typical reaction, though not a very 
well informed one, when a Belfast 
Orangeman declared that if he were 
asked to sign the Treaty of Rome, his 
reply would be: “ No surrender— 
and no Popery ! ” 


Latin-American politics look to the 
outsider like nothing but a series 
of revolutions at irregular inter- 
vals, generally for quite inexplicable 
reasons. The fact that very little 
is reported from most of the Latin- 
American states in between revolu- 
tions, at any rate in the British press, 
certainly helps to confirm this impres- 
sion. The recent conduct of the 
Brazilian President, Senor Janio 
Quadros, is among the more remark- 
able examples. Early in 1961 he 
became President after winning a 
record majority of popular votes 
without the support of any organised 
political party. Practically his first 
act as President was to grant asylum 
to the quixotic Portuguese adventurer, 
Captain Galvio, at the end of his 
piratical cruise in the Santa Maria. 
During the next six months he 
appeared to be establishing a firm 
grip on the country and carrying 
through a popular programme of 
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reforms. Then at the end of August 
he suddenly resigned, declaring that 


' he could no longer stand up to the 
' ‘terrible forces’ which had risen 


against him. After a brief inter- 
regnum, accompanied by some threats 
of a revolutionary intervention by the 
armed forces, he was succeeded in 
constitutional fashion by the Vice- 
President, Senor Jodo Goulart, though 
not without a quick change in the 
constitution designed to limit his 
powers. One may well wonder what 


| it was all about. 


Part of the answer lies in personali- 
ties, and not only those of Brazilian 
politicians. The personality of Fidel 
Castro, the dictator of Cuba, under- 


| lies most of the ferment in Latin 
_ America today, much as that of 


President Nasser does in the Middle 
East. ‘ Fidelismo,’ as his obscure 
philosophy is called, plays rather the 
same réle as ‘ Nasserism,’ and there 
is a strong feeling of brotherhood and 


| solidarity across national frontiers in 


Latin America just as in the Arab 
world. But that is not to say that 
Latin Americans would welcome 


_ Castro’s political domination any 


more than Arabs welcome that of 
President Nasser—as the Syrians 
have just shown in their revolt from 
the United Arab Republic. There 
is also the important difference that 
in Latin America the new revolution- 


| ary ideology does not enjoy the 
| sympathy of the officer corps, where- 





as in Egypt it was from the officer 
corps that the revolution sprang. 
Part of President Quadros’s trouble 
was that his policies, which were 
sympathetic both to Castro and 
towards the Soviet bloc, offended 
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both the officer corps and the big 
industrialists. These, presumably, 
account for a large part of the 
‘terrible forces’ of which he com- 
plained. They did not like the 
enthusiastic way in which he received 
Major Guevara, Castro’s economic 
henchman, or his declared intention 
to establish diplomatic relations with 
the Soviet Union and Communist 
China. He had in fact sent Vice- 
President Goulart as his emissary to 
China, and it was in Hong Kong that 
the Vice-President learned of his 
succession to the Presidency : hence 
the interregnum before he could 
assume office. But this does not 
mean that Vice-President Goulart was 
President Quadros’s faithful sup- 
porter. On the contrary, they were 
bitterly hostile, for the President and 
Vice-President in Brazil are not 
elected as ateam. It was perhaps in 
order to get the Vice-President out 
of the way that President Quadros 
sent him to China; and it may have 
been in order to show conservative 
opponents how much worse off they 
would be under Goulart as President 
that he resigned, hoping to be recalled 
himself in due course. 

Behind these manceuvres and cal- 
culations lies a hard economic fact, 
common to most of the Latin- 
American countries, which cannot be 
conjured away by mere political 
dexterity. The fact is that most of 
their economies are overwhelmingly 
dependent on the production of a 
single commodity, and to the major- 
ity the U.S.A. is by far the most 
important customer. More than 
fifty per cent by value of Brazil’s 
exports are accounted for by coffee ; 
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and the same is true of Cuba for 
sugar, Chile for copper, Venezuela 
for oil, Bolivia for tin, and so on. 
The U.S.A. is not only the most 
important consumer of exports from 
these and other Latin-American 
countries, but also the most important 
supplier of imports, so that all of 
them are particularly vulnerable to 
any kind of recession or emergency 
in the North American continent. 
The essence of ‘ Fidelismo’ is to 
escape from such total economic 
dependence on the U.S.A., which is 
not an unworthy object however 
crudely Castro and his sympathisers 
may have tried to put it into practice. 
But to conservative elements in the 
continent there inevitably appears to 
be a danger—one to which they would 
say Cuba has already succumbed— 
of escaping from dependence on the 
U.S.A. only by submitting to Soviet 
economic imperialism instead. That 
was no doubt the fear of the conserva- 
tive opponents of President Quadros 
in Brazil, both in the armed forces 
and in the industrial and commercial 
world. Their first reaction to the 
resignation was therefore to try to 
prevent the accession of the Vice- 
President, who is looked upon as 
even more extreme in his left-wing 
views. The second reaction was to 
accept him only after revising the 
constitution to reduce his powers. 
The revision of the constitution 
might itself be regarded as a mild 
gesture of independence from the 
U.S.A., because the effect of it was 
to move from a presidential type of 
democracy, on the American model, 
to a parliamentary type rather closer 
to the French model under the 
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Fourth Republic. The President 
was to be no longer the sole head of 
the executive, but more of a figure- | 
head. Under him, the executive 
power was to be in the hands of | 
a Prime Minister—a newly created | 
post—with a cabinet depending on | 
parliamentary support. An amend- 
ment of the constitution to this effect 
was passed by Congress (the Brazilian 
parliament) before the dissident mili- 
tary leaders would allow Vice-Presi- | 
dent Goulart to return to assume the , 
Presidency. It remains to be seen 
how long such a compromise can be ’ 
expected to last, but European obser- 
vers of the Latin-American scene, 
with perhaps unjustified cynicism, | 
would hardly expect it to prove more | 
stable than many earlier expedients. 





Nowhere can the speed with which 
the British colonial empire is now 
being dismantled be seen in a more 
striking way than by a comparison of 
the annual reports from the Colonial 
Office on the Colonial territories. 
Ten years ago the number of terri- 
tories listed was forty-seven, which 








represented no change since the war, | 


because the first four countries to 
achieve independence—India, Paki- 
stan, Ceylon and Burma—did not 
come under 


recorded was still forty-seven, but 


the Colonial Office. | 
Even three years ago the number | 


then began the steady decline: | 


forty-five in 1959, forty-three in 1960, | 


forty-one this year in the latest 


report, ‘The Colonial Territories, | 
1960-61 ’ (Cmnd. 1407). Within the | 


next two years there will have been a 
veritable landslide. Not only will 
the East African territories have 
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begun to depart from the list (Tan- 
ganyika certainly, Uganda probably, 
Kenya possibly), but also, by the 
granting of independence to the West 
Indies, which was fixed for the end 
of May 1962 at the constitutional 
conference in London this summer, 
at least ten more territories will be 
removed from the jurisdiction of the 
Colonial Office. Two years from 
now the annual report is thus likely 
to be concerned with less than thirty 
territories. It would be rash to 
prophesy that the process cannot go 


» much further, even though many 


people still agree with the much- 
maligned words of Lord Colyton in 
1954, that ‘there are certain terri- 
tories in the Commonwealth which, 
owing to their particular circum- 
stances, can never expect to be fully 
independent.’ 

Naturally, the territories which 
have already stepped off the escalator 
leading from the Colonial Office to 





the Commonwealth Relations Office 
are those which have the best pros- 
pect of standing on their own 
legs, especially in economic terms : 
Nigeria and Singapore are obvious 


| recent examples. But there are also 
| exceptions. Cyprus and Somaliland 


both achieved independence last 
| year, and neither is economically 
| viable at the level of prosperity which 
| British sovereignty once assured. On 
_ the other hand, some of the most 
| prosperous territories look to be 
much further from independence. 
| Among the few that have consistently 
| Shown a surplus of revenue over 
expenditure since the war are the 
| Borneo territories (thanks to oil), 
Hong Kong (thanks to the transit 


} 
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trade, eked out by the extraordinary 
development of manufacturing in- 
dustry in recent years), and Bermuda 
(presumably thanks to American 
tourists). But none of these three 
seems to be anywhere near to total 
independence, nor has there so far 
been any pressure for it. Most of the 
others that will still remain on the 
Colonial Office list are likely to 
continue, almost indefinitely, to need 
financial support from the United 
Kingdom. Even some of those that 
are now independent still receive 
grants on the Vote for Colonial 
Services, though of course those are 
intended only to tide over the transi- 
tional period and not to go on 
indefinitely. 

There is another source of British 
aid, however, which is not intended 
to dry up with independence. This 
is the investment of capital by the 
Colonial Development Corporation, 
whose annual report usually comes 
out a few weeks before that of the 
Colonial Office. The C.D.C. is 
debarred from undertaking new pro- 
jects in colonial territories which have 
already become independent, but not 
from continuing those which it has 
already begun, or even from expand- 
ing them. The rules under which it 
operates have one rather odd conse- 
quence, which is illustrated this year 
by two actual cases. The C.D.C. 
may find itself debarred from con- 
tinuing to invest in a territory which, 
though independent, remains in the 
Commonwealth (such as Cyprus, 
where it has never undertaken any 
projects at all), but entitled to operate 
in a territory which has left the 
Commonwealth altogether (such as 
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the Southern Cameroons, which 
decided by a plebiscite last year to 
join the ex-French Cameroon Re- 
public). There is an obvious anomaly 
here, which the Government has been 
sharply criticised in the House of 
Commons for refusing to eliminate. 
One consequence of it is likely to be 
that the C.D.C. will be increasingly 
reluctant to start new projects in 
territories which are near to inde- 
pendence and uncertain whether to 
stay in the Commonwealth or not. 
The anomaly will become still more 
marked and frustrating as the list of 
colonial territories becomes shorter. 

Now that economic viability has 
ceased to be an indispensable criterion 
for independence, common sense 
suggests that many of the smaller 
territories will have to be treated for 
a long time to come as being in need 
of economic support, even when they 
are no longer politically dependent. 
They will also continue to need the 
British administrators and technical 
experts who have worked for years in 
the territories under colonial rule. 
These invaluable men and women 
certainly should not be regarded as 
expendable on the day of indepen- 
dence: fortunately most colonies 
recognise that fact. Some blurring 
of the clear-cut line between the 
responsibilities of the Colonial Office 
before independence and those of the 
Commonwealth Relations Office after 
independence is inevitable as a 
consequence. But after all, the line 
was never so clear-cut as all that: for 
instance, the C.R.O., and not the 
Colonial Office, is responsible for the 
three High Commission territories in 


1 ‘The British Press’: Arthur Barker. 





South Africa (Basutoland, Bechuana- 
land and Swaziland) which are un- 
fortunately no less under-developed | 
than the most backward colonies, 

There may eventually even have to | 
be another merger between the | 
Colonial Office and the C.R.O,, | 
which were separated in the 1920’s, 

as the political responsibilities of the | 
Colonial Office disappear while many 

of the economic tasks remain. But 

whatever happens to the Office, the 

word ‘colonial’ in its title will) 
eventually have to go. It has per- | 
formed an honourable function, but } 
the ‘wind of change’ is now too! 
strong for it. ! 


It is easy to criticise the British | 
press, but difficult to say what is to | 
be done about it. That is the chief | 
lesson of an interesting new book! 
written by a professional journalist 
of long experience, Mr H. A. Taylor. 
He puts his finger on the crux of the 
problem when he describes journal- | 
ism as ‘ a profession contained within 
an industry.’ The essence of a pro- 
fession is that it is self-governing, as 
lawyers, doctors or accountants are. 
They may choose to work within an | 
industry as individuals, but they can 
always withdraw from it if they wish 
and go back to their own practice. 
A journalist, on the other hand, has 
no one else to sell his skill to except | 
the producers of newspapers and 
periodicals, who are in business to 
make profits. Mr Taylor sums up | 
his dilemma in these words : 


‘To expect the maintenance of 
impeccable standards by a profes- 
sion whose practitioners do not 
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enjoy that right of self-govern- 
ment, and who must work in co- 
ordination with managements for 
whom commercial considerations 
sometimes are paramount, is to 
expect the impossible.’ 


We can see the results of this dilemma 
almost every day in the popular press 
of this country. 

Even the most reputable news- 
papers put first and foremost their 
duty to present interesting news ; 
and even they recognise that in the 
last analysis the public preference is 
decisive. Mr Taylor quotes an in- 
structive example from the editor of 
‘The Times.’ He once repudiated 
the criticism of a religious organisa- 
tion, that an important meeting which 
it had organised went unreported, 
while space was given to meetings 
‘designed to inflame prejudice and 
violence,’ on the ground that whether 
one liked it or not, the one kind of 
meeting was news and the other was 
not. In the hands of lesser mortals 
than the editor of ‘ The Times,’ that 
point of view inevitably becomes 
simplified into the dictum that bad 
news is news, good news is not. 
There has lately been clear evidence 
of the same rule in the reporting of 
the crisis over Berlin. Every time 
President Kennedy or Lord Home 
made a public pronouncement about 
the crisis, they were careful to em- 
phasise not only that the Western 
powers would stand firmly on their 
rights, but also that they were ready 
to negotiate with Mr Khrushchev. 
The press gave much more emphasis 
to the first point than the second, for 
the prospect of war is more news- 


worthy than the continuation of peace, 
and sabre-rattling makes better head- 
lines than conciliatory statements. 
The one aspect of the political lead- 
ers’ speeches thus got much more 
prominence than the other, and a 
quite erroneous picture of their state 
of mind was conveyed to the public. 

It appears, in fact, that the public 
will pay more to be frightened and 
shocked than it will to be calmed or 
uplifted. Some journalists and edi- 
tors take advantage of this fact, but 
Mr Taylor’s point is that the pressure 
on them to do so comes from 
managers and proprietors. The 
managers and proprietors in their 
turn would say that they have no 
alternative but to give the public 
what it wants, however much they 
may disapprove, because if they do 
not, they will go out of business, 
Occasionally they express themselves 
quite cynically about their position, 
and it is noteworthy that it is usually 
the proprietors rather than their 
employees who do so. A few years 
ago one of the Press Barons justified 
the publication of a series of obviously 
salacious articles about ‘ call-girls’ 
on the ground that he considered it 
his public duty to publish them, and 
he did not intend to be put off doing 
his public duty merely by the con- 
sideration that it would increase the 
sales of his paper. On the other hand, 
to refuse to compete with such sensa- 
tionalism is to become dull by com- 
parison ; to become dull is to lose 
readers ; and to lose readers, or even 
to fail to gain them, with the present 
cost of production, is to go bankrupt. 
In London alone, one Morning and 
one Evening daily and one Sunday 
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paper have disappeared in the last 
year. Incidentally, Mr Taylor re- 
minds us that three out of six London 
Evening papers disappeared between 
1918 and 1921. 

What is to be done about the prob- 
lem? Since producing newspapers 
is partly an industry and partly a 
profession, there are really two prob- 
lems: one to maintain standards, 
and the other to enable those who 
maintain standards to survive against 
the increasing trend towards large 
monopolies. The problem of main- 
taining standards was the main pre- 
occupation of the last Royal Com- 
mission on the Press, which sat from 
1947 to 1949 and resulted in the 
creation of the Press Council. The 
problem of resisting the trend to- 
wards monopoly is the main concern 
of the new Royal Commission, which 
has just been appointed. Mr Taylor 
does not take a very encouraging 
view of the outcome of the first 
Royal Commission. He deplores the 


opposition to the proposal for a Press 
Council which came from the press 
itself. He also regrets that the Press 
Council, as finally constituted, con- 
tained no lay member, ‘ unconnected 
with the newspaper world and the 
trade union movement,’ although 
apparently the chief thing he would 
have wanted such a lay member to 
do was to resign in protest at some 
suitable moment. But evidently the 
requirement to which Mr Taylor 
would attach the greatest importance 
is the formation of a comprehen- 
sive professional organisation which 
would be strong enough both to 
discipline its members and to stand 
up to the employers as something 
more than a trade union. To create, 
or even to recommend such a body 
would probably be beyond the scope 
of a Royal Commission. But per- 
haps the latest Royal Commission 
may at least provide a pause in which 
the journalists’ profession could put 
its own house in order. 
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